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Make Your Pipe Pay Dividends 


To charge off the excessive amounts necessary to 
cover depreciation of a// substitutes for Cast 
Iron Pipe greatly reduces the profits from any 
water or gas works. 


Use Cast Iron Pipe and you may ignore depre- 
ciation of your pipe lines. 
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Do you know that the No. 18 and the No. 32 
Kompak Automatic Storage Water Heaters 
have been perfected to a degree where they 
furnish hot water more economically than an 
instantaneous water heater? 


This assertion is based on actual comparative 
observations. 


What have we now? Could a gas man ask for 
more? 


The Long-Landreth- 
Schneider Co. 


New Brunswick 
New Jersey 


Automatic Storage 
Water Heaters 























TRADE -MARK 
REG.IN U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Superior hot water service such as only a 
storage system can give 


Economy 

Separate gas meter NOT required 
Separate gas service NOT required 
Cost to install less than a tank heater 


Peak load of only 50 feet per hour, solving your 
small main problem 


Flue gases do NOT touch the tank 
No condensation 


Therefore no deterioration and small main- 
tenance. 


Kompak Automatic Water Heaters are sold on the most 
attractive terms ever offered to Gas Companies 
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Developing Executive Ability Among Employees 


It Pays to Make the Effort —Profited One Utility Company to the Extent of a Saving of 


$8,000 in Less Than Six Months — 


The Ratio of Success — Means of 


Accomplishing the Desired Results 


By RALPH ELSMAN 
General Manager, Kings County Lighting Company 


Business men. know, and base their estimates of the 
capacity of their firms on the limited supply of exec- 
utives or men and women who possess executive ability. 
in other words, the old-time saying “There is a lot of 
room at the top of the ladder” still holds good, and 
in this period of reconstruction perhaps this lack of 
executives is more keenly felt than ever. 

Plans and schemes constantly are being tried by the 
managements of various companies to discover latent 
ability that will lead to promotion of the fortunate 
possessor. 

Theories of development do not always work out so 
well in the actual practice, but. it is my firm contention 
that it 1s well worth while to spend months of endless 
effort on twenty-four disappointments in order to de 
velop one executive and, incidentally, I might say, that 
this 1s the ratio of successful candidates for executive 
positions in the management of the business of to-day. 

Recently [ had driven home to me very forcibly the 
necessity for executive ability on the part of men who 
had been entrusted with important work. It was then 
that I deterniined to test out a plan which I long had 
in mind. 

During the course of business many matters arise 
which seemingly do not belong to any one department 
but which involve many, but in such a way that they 
are not of suflicient importance to form a part of the 
intricate work of any one department. 

These matters I overcome by means of committees 
by placing in the hands of the committee the work of 
solving definite problems. I follow up with appointing 
as chairman of the committee an employee who does 
not at that time hold an executive position. Then I 
watch for results. 


Simpty WatcH 


In no case do I interfere or direct, but rather simply 
watch the development of the work. One man will 
take hold with great enthusiasm and will carry the en- 
tire burden on his own shoulders, the other members 
of the committee simply being’ called together for a 





report of the work already completed. This act, itself, 
in my mind stamps the chairman as lacking in executive 
ability because it is evident that he is unable to rid 
himself of details. Without this ability he cannot have 
the advantage of keeping his hand on the rein, yet 
be constantly free to face other problems of his day 
and to solve them in order. 
UNABLE to BrinG THE COMMITTEE TOGETHER 

A second man suffers from the lack of being able 
to bring his committee together. He may have splendid 
ideas, but is unable to assume authority which has not 
been delegated to him directly and in such a way as 
to make him outstanding as against his fellow committee 
members. This means that if he were placed in charge 
of a department he constantly would have to have the 
backing up ot the management of the company to carry 
on his work. ; 

‘There is a third type of man who procrastinates, who 
does not consider the work that has been assigned to 
him by the committee is of sufficient importance to be 
given his immediate attention. He puts off his com- 
mittee meetings, delays his investigations, with the re- 
sult, that within a short time the matter has gone com- 
pletely from his mind. It is, nevertheless, before the 
executive management of the company, and the man 
has defeated his own efforts in gaining the much sought 
promotion, for he has demonstrated clearly that any 
department that he might head would be one that could 
not be counted on for definite results in the line of 
promoting the welfare of the company. 

‘These three examples, which are simply illustrations 
of many that could be recited. demonstrate some. of 
the reasons why so many men fail of promotion and 
why duties which have been given to them, should 
they be made heads of departments, are gradually taken 
away from them. 

Building for the future by constant attention to the 
duties of the day and by demonstrating that responsibii- 
ity will only add to the zest of creating for ourselves 
a place among the leaders, is a little appreciated means 
of gaining the desired end. 






















Perhaps one of the best demonstartions that I pos- 
sibly could give is that of a department of business far 
removed from the public utility but one with which 
I am more or less familiar. 

There is in that firm three departments, perhaps of 
equal value in carrying on the business. In one of 
them the manager of the department never has time for 
a visitor, his desk constantly is loaded with details and 
littered with papers, and he finds it necessary to ex- 
tend his working hours from early morning until late 
at night. 

An imvestigation, more or less superficial, showed 
that the habits of the man were reflected in the results 
obtained in his department and in the method of con- 
ducting his assistants. This man, I regret to say, fell 
hy the wayside and is now holding a clerkship in place 
of managing a constantly growing department. 


Vicor Wirnout REsutts 


The second department is that of a man whom I 
may perhaps describe as of the modern school, inas- 
much as he believes in a great deal of vigor on his 
part in order that the directors of the company may 
appreciate the fact that he is earning his salary. 

it is unfortunate that he is so busy managing matters 
that he does not have time to direct the affairs of his 
subordinates. 

The result is that, although his own work is always 
100 per cent, that of his various assistants requires con- 
stant checking and rechecking for the numerous errors 
which creep out at the most unfortunate time, and which 
are simply piling up as black marks against his record. 

It might be said at this point also that the man is a 
believer in poinied-signs such as “This is my busy day,” 
“Put pep into your job,” “Do not waste my time, and 
1 -won't waste yours.” 

When | was in his office I wondered to myself how 
much time he had spent in choosing these signs and 
placing them, and whether his energies wete not per- 
haps misdirected in his scheme of wall decorations. 


A GENTLEMAN OF LEISURE 


Now I come to the third department head. No 
matter what hour of the day a visit may be made at his 
office, his desk is constantly found clear for action. He 
always has time for visitors, his mind # ready to grasp 
any problem presented to him, and he is always in a 
position to advise with his assistants. 

I remember the first day that this man went to work 
for ihe company. The swiftness with which he as- 
sumed the capabilities of his assistants and his meteoric 
method of distributing work caused doleful shaking of 
the head on the part of his fellow department man- 
agers, but the results that he has shown have paid. The 
two and one-half hours that he spent at lunchecn al- 
most caused heart failure on the part of the owners 
of the business, but the constant freshness of his view- 
point and the splendid ideas which he brought mto 
the management of the company have more than 1epaid 
the hours that he spends away from his desk, although 
it must not be understood that he neglects his depart- 
ment by being absent when he should be directing af- 
fairs from the floor. 

The course of these three’ men in their struggle for 
business success has been widely divergent. The first 
ene, as | said, holds a clerkship; the second is becoming 
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daily more and more lax and unable to maintain the 
best which he set for matters, while the third is now 
general manager of the company. 

I started off this article with the idea of saying some- 
thing as to the development of an executive in the busi- 
ness world, and I have perhaps wandered far from my 
peint, but 1 am fully convinced that the guod executive 
will show himself in the committee wcik such as [ have 
outlined before. 

It is not out of place for me to say that oue commit- 
tee, keenly alert to the situation with a large utility 
company, saved in less than six months $°,000 for 
the company. A man capable of doing this in those 
few months will certainly be capable of increasing his 
own value to the company if given larger and broader 
opportunities. 


Declares Water Gas Process Has 
Seen Its Best Days and Is Now 
on Decline 


S. W. Parr Discusses Present and Prospective Status of the Gas 
Industry 

As Ii understand it the chief interest of this organi- 
zation centers in investigational work along 
primarily of importance to the gas industry. 

In this paper I have purposely omitted all reference 
to the Carbureted. Water Gas method, for in my 
opinion, declared S. W. Parr, Professor Applied Chem- 
istry at the University of Illinois, in his paper on The 
Present and Prospective Status of the Gas Industry, 
presented at the January § meeting of the Gas Engi- 
neering Section of the Western Society of Engineers, 
this process has seen its best days and is now ou the 
decline, and rightfully so, in Illinois, because we have 
an almost unlimited amount of gas making coals within 
cur State. Another reason for the certain end of this 
process is the fact that gas oil and fuel oil are becom- 
ing more scarce every day, and will continue to do so 
because we have eminent chemists striving to get the 
more valuable products out of the crude oil, leaving 
less of the products available as gas oil or fuel oil. 
Furthermore, at no time can the Carbureted Water 
Gas process compare favorably with the by-product 
coal gas method in cost of gas production. 





lines 


In Gas INpustry RESEARCH Lacs 


The somewhat overworked term “research” is thus 
at once brought forward, and for this, certainly in con- 
nection with gas interests, no apology is necessary. 

Research in the industries in general is now assum- 
ing a role of tremendous importance and furnishes 
many striking illustrations of its timeliness and value. 
In the gas industry, however, this form of activity lags 
a little, especially on the chemical side. This seems 
somewhat strange when we recall that the greatest 
chemical industries the world has ever known or is 
ever likely to know are based directly and immediately 
upon coal tar products. We might naturally expect 
that more attention would have been given to the pro- 
duction of the “products,” but here we are, with a run- 
ning start on the second htindred years of gas manu- 
facture in this year of grace 1919, doing the same 
old things in the same old way, substantially as they 
were done by Le Bon in France and Murdock in Lon- 
don in 1807, and Peale in Baltimore in 1817. 
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Tuc BounpLess Fretp or Wuat WE Don’t Know 


In these days of evolution and revolution is it noi 
proper that we scan the situation critically as to future 
developments, to indulge ourselves in speculating upon 
possibilities wluch are now latent and undreamed of-—- 
the taking of stock, if you please, of what we have been 
doing and of what we might do if we knew how. 

We shall not discuss all of the different probiems 
affecting the gas industry, for that would mean the 
universe. That would take us into engineering and 
politics, into psychology and economics. We have 
neither the abiltiy nor the hours for such a program. 
For our estimate of the present status as also for our 
prognostications for the future, we shall stick rather 
closely to a few fundamental chemical facts. ‘This 
greatly simplifies and renders very attractive our task. 
For the time being we are altogether oblivious to en 
gineering. and constructional or operating problems. 
We have no meters, no complaints and no franchise. 
Moreover, instead of talking about what we know, which 
would confine us within distressingly narrow and 
cramped limits, we have before us for discussion the 
boundless field of what we don’t know. That, indeed, 
13 implied in the very idea of research. It takes us 
beyond the borderiand of our knowledge for untram- 
meled excursions into the unknown. With this free- 
dom and expanse before us we enter what may be 
truly designated as the Happy Hunting Grounds. 

At this point it may be proper to make no further 
observation—it seenis to me we need a sort of formula 
or prescription as a working basis for research, 
whether actively engaged in such work ourselves or 
whether patrons or interested onlookers. If I were 
to outlme such a specification, the first article would 
proclaim that for every real human need we should 
believe and proceed on the assumption that sooner 
or later there would be found a solution for it. Wher- 
ever the welfare and progress of society is involved 
there research is certain in the end to be rewarded. 
Or, m perhaps more general terms, let us say “‘any- 
thing that is highly desirable to do will eventually surely 
be done.” 

This implies supreme optimism. At the gateway tv 
a program of research no pessimist should ever apply ; 
no grouch or any man with the dyspepsia will do. 
Only those may qualify who conform to Pope’s speci- 
fication where “hope springs eternal in the human 
breast.” This implies faith—faith even to the extent 
of believing in the possibility of the impossible. The 
qualification 1s well though somewhat facetiously cov- 
ered by a Limerick which runs: 


There-was a young man who asked, “Why 
Can't I look in my ear with my eye? 
If 1 give myself to it, I am sure I can do it.” 
You never can tell till you try. 
Inaritity TO_/ SEE Beyonp LIGHTING 
Now to come somewhat more directly at the specific 
things of interest to the section. If I were asked to 


select a text or a creed or an article of faith for this 
orgamization I think | could not do better than offer 
the well-known quotation from an address by Sir Wil- 
liam Siemens, delivered in 1881, which reads as follows: 

“I am bold enough to go so far as to say that raw 
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coal should not be used as fuel for any purpose what- 
soever, and that the first step toward the judicious and 
economic production of heat is the gas retort or gas 
producer, in which coal is converted either entirely 
into gas or intu gas and coke, as is the case at our or- 
dinary gas works.” 

If that ‘was true in 1881, and if there was sufficient 
development at that time to warrant such a sweeping 
prophesy, then certainly to-day there is ten-fold more 
reason for believing in the soundness .of his forecast. 
Note especially his statement “that raw coal should 
not be used us fuel for any purpose whatsoever.” This 
proposition, whether visionary forecast or sound 
theoretical doctrine or actual obligation for technical 
procedure. I thoroughly believe in. If this is accepted 
aS a major premise then we are ready to formulate a 
first corollary to our creed as embodied in the above 
quotation. It is this: The prime function of the gas 
industry is that of a purveyor of fuel. It is true thai 
the primary idea in the gas business was to furnish 
light, and in that capacity it has had a fine record and 
zn honorable career for more than one hundred years. 
But does not the gas industry sometimes take on the 
attitude of a man who has been long and intently gaz- 
ing at a fan-tail flame or an incandescent mantle? 
When he turns his face away, even though he closes 
lus eyes, he can still see only the hazy outline of a fan- 
tail daine or an incandescent mantle. 


SELF-INTEREST IN Low RaTES 


Before entermg upon further discussion of this propo- 
sition it will be well to outline another proposition, per- 
haps another corollary to what has preceded. It would 
be this: [he interest which we represent has been mis- 
named “The Gas Industry.” As a matter of fact we 
are or should be engaged in the manufacture of certain 
commodities, in connection with which gas is produced 
incidentally and as a by-product. ‘The other commod- 
ities, therefore, should “pay the freight”—the overhead 
the fixed charges and profits. Anything, therefore, in 
addition which the gas could bring in would be all to 
the good. 

lf these things could be actually realized then the 
goal of a gas company’s ambition would be, not a dol- 
lar and a half rate, but rather a half dollar rate, in 
order that thelarger yield of these “other” profit-pro- 
ducing things might be in evidence. 

These are altogether radical, possibly, also, altogether 
heretical statements. Let us see if they have any scien- 
tific basis or evidence of any sort tending to furnish 
proof, even in any mild degree of their sanity. 

Firt, then, as a help toward an analysis of the situa- 
tion, let us turn to an analysis of the “raw” material 
with which we are working. An analysis probably of 
a little different sort or perhaps we should better say 
an analysis with slightly different interpretations fronr 
those to which we are usually accustomed. It will also 
serve our purpose to base our considerations upon an 
Illinois coal. [n a diagram I will show, the various 
components are represented as consisting of ash, water, 
volatile matter and fixed carbon or coke. Let us in 
this connection recall the fact that these components 
are not present in the coal as such, but we may obtain 
them in the forms designated by subjecting the raw 
coal to a red heat. That is to say there is substantially 
no free carbon in the raw coal—that practically all of 
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it is combined chemically with hydrogen or with hy- 
drogen and oxygen. Similarly there is no volatile mat- 
ter in the original coal. That which we get out of the 
coal as volatile matter we make by disrupting the solid 
material and rearranging the atomic relations in such 
a way that some of these remain in the gaseous form. 


A Hunprep Years oF REPETITION 


Now the order of these new arrangements admits of 
almost infinite variation and every order has its own 
peculiar property and value. Naturally, also, any of 
the changes in order cannot take place when the ele- 
ments ate in solid form such as exists in the natural 
coal, nor are any changes to be looked for in that por- 
tion of the material that remains in the solid form as 
coke. It follows, therefore, that these numerous inter- 
changes of position must take place in that portion 
which is mobile, so to speak, that is, the volatile matter. 

It is a little strange, I think, that in this zone of po- 
tential variations, considering the possible values in- 
volved and the readiness with which an almost endless 
number of changes may be brought about, that we have 
gone along for an even hundred years maintaining one 
single set of conditions and producing again and again 
the same brief list of products which also in many 
respects lead all others in inferiority as to intrinsic 
worth. 

For more conveniently illustrating some of these 
characteristics let us refer to another chart wherein we 
may let the outer zone represent the first one hundred 
years of practice. The component parts, very briefly 
described, would run about as follows: 

First:' Water—A rather high percentage of it, say 
8 to 12 per cent, in Illinois coals. owever, in itself 
having neither value nor yet any harm except as it has 
to be included in the freight charges and paid for as 
coal in the final settlement for the raw material. 

Second: Volatile Matter—-With something over 5 
cu. ft. of fixed gas to the pound to its credit, plus cer- 
tain condensible products in the way of ammonia water 
and tars of somewhat indifferent value. 

Third: Coke-——-Not always of a quality to excite en- 
thusiasm on the part of users, but still a salable com- 
modity if its properties and virtues were adequately set 
forth by propaganda methods. 

Now the second zone is one of prognostication, of 
possibility, of research, possibly of new development 
and, let us hope, of some progress in accomplishment 
during the second one hundred years to which we 
are looking forward. ; 

First: There is here also water, no better and no 
worse than before..- 

Second: ‘There is the volatile matter, which, as 
we have already indicated, is the area of modification 
and of new possibility. It has been pretty well demon- 
strated by investigators both in this country and in 
England that under suitable conditions this area may 
be made to yield, first, and doubtless of co-equal if not 
of greater worth, not tars of the ordinary type, but 
more properly oils wtih an absence of inert and in- 
ferior compounds and a wealth of potential development 
and modification almost bewildering to contemplate— 
a hunting ground for the investigator without parallel 
in both interest and importance. For example, in vol- 
ume it is fully double that of the tars as ordinarily 
produced yielding from 23 to 25 gallons per ton from 
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Illinois coals and as high as 45 gallons from coals of 
the Eastern Kentucky type.” Instead of a specific grav- 
ity of 1.2 these condensates may be produced with a 
specific gravity that scarcely reaches 1. They are, 
therefore, high in the lighter fractions, low in their 
pitch constituent, and carbon in the free state is prac 
tically absent. It is hardly necessary here to enlarge 
upon the advantages which may reside in this material 
The simple enumeration of the qualities already given 
suggests features of possible interest to the dye and 
automobile industries, to the wood preserving interests 
to road work, etc. But not the least in importance to 
my mind is the readiness with which these oils lend 
themselves to decomposition and rearrangement into 
other substances‘ and other values. Studies in the field 
of such transformations have been greatly stimulated in 
recent years. 


By-Propwucts IN THE KITCHEN 


By way of illustration we might recall what has been 
accomplished in a different field but upon material hav- 
ing less susceptibility to change. The hydrogenation 
for example, of oil and fats such as cottonseed oil and 
lard has resulted in the production of other compounds 
of greatly enhanced value and popularity in the culin 
ary art. Similarly it has been demonstrated that hy 
drogen may also be introduced into these oils or con 
densates from the volatile products of coal decompo 
sition so that a door seems here to be opened whereby 
we may increase the amount of the lighter and more 
volatile oils. This retention or introduction of hy- 
drogen imto any compound lowers its specific gravity 
and also its boiling point, and these two properties are 
fundamental for that type of fuel upon which the auto- 
mobile and air plane industry are based. 

On the other hand, hydrogen as a gas in the free 
and uncombined state is rather poor stuff. We measure 
its heat value per unit volume, which is low, at the foot 
of the list, 526 B.t.u. pencu. ft. But kept in the fluid 
form it tops the list—over 62,000 B.t.u. per pound. 
For example, metaxylene has a boiling point of 159. 
Tf now we introduce hydrogen or substitute hydrogen 
for one of the methyl radicals we shall have toluene 
with a boiling point of 110. If we replace the other 
methyl by hydrogen we have benzene with a boiling 
point of 50. Just what the limitations are in this pro- 
cess of hydrogenation no one can now say. The field 
is too new for making even an intelligent forecast, but 
suppose the light oils of the benzene type which now 
show a yield of from 2 to 3 gallons per ton could be 
increased to 10. The potential motor spirit from the 
coal output of Illinois would be about one billion gal- 
lons. 

If Scotch shales can be worked at a profit for their 
oil and ammonia alone where the oil content seldom ex- 
ceeds 20 gallons per ton, why not Illinois coals with 
a yield of 25 gallons, with the ammonia as well as gas 
and coke for by-products. 


INDUCING SULPHUR TO MEND Its Ways 


The above discussion, however, by no-means exhausts 
the interesting possibilities which lure the investigator. 
I will only mention one other connected with this vola- 
tile zone and that is the behavior of sulphur. We know 
pretty well what its habits have been for the past one 
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hundred years. I believe that in some respects it could 
be induced to mend its ways. By proper handling, for 
example, a very considerable proportion of the sulphur 
can be induced to go along with the tar, thus lowering 
the amount left to distribute itself in the coke and 
Then again, practically all of the sulphur which 
is going off with the gas leaves the coal at a tempera- 
ture below 600 deg. Cent. The question at once arises 
could we fractionate the gas even from Illinois coals 
and draw a line between the first portion, which we 
might call sour or sulphur gas, and the next portion 
which is sweet or sulphur-free. The line of demarka- 
tion would come somewhere very soon after the first 
cubic foot per = is discharged. Certainly some in- 
teresting possibilities connect themselves with these 
facts. . 


gas. 


Have OnLy TOUCHED THE FRINGE OF POSSIBILITIES 
Tuat Exist ror Gas ENGINEER 


I cannot leave this fruitful zone of volatile material 
without one further reference, and that is to the line 
of demarkation between the “rich” and the “lean” gas. 
As you well know this occurs somewhere along about 
650 or 750 deg. Cent. I raise the question as to what 
is the good of the lean gas? To my mind it is more 
than a figure of speech to say of it “the game isn't worth 
ine candle.” It is here that the highest heat for the 
iongest time must be applied, where both time and 
heat are vital operating factors. ‘lhen, too, “hydrogen” 
again is chiefly what you get out and certainly, here 
again, hydrogen in some other form*or combination 
is worth more than when in the form of a gas. 

Here is where the improvement in the properties of 
coke is to begin. 

It seems to me, as it must to you, that we have only 
touched the fringe of the possibilities that await the 
persistent investigator in the field of gas engineering. 


New York Gas Mains Play Their Part 
in Protecting Fighters and Their 
Burden Bearers from 


Poison Gases 


Fifth Avenue Factory Turns Out Five Thousand Gas Masks for 
Horses a Day—Where The Gas Mains Enter 


During the early days of the war, while the use of 
gas in battles was still in its infancy, clouds of gas 
could be detected long before they reached the fighting 
lines. Without much difficulty war horses could be 
hustled out of the way to a safe distance beyond the 
poison-gas range. Ilowever, as the Germans progressed 
they developed the use of gas in shell form so that the 
Allies might be caught unawares. As the shells ex- 
ploded the gas filled the air and saturated the earth 
with its poison. Horses, it soon developed, could not 
resist the severe attacks, although they did not succumb 
as readily as did soldiers. And so it became necessary 
to protect the animal as well as the man against the 
poison. 





Tue Firru AvENUE Factory 


It was not long before American ingenuity had de- 
signed a mask which insured protection not only against 
the least deadly of the gases, chlorine, but against mus- 
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tard and other gases, which the Germans never dis- 
covered but of which the Americans made free use. 
Gas masks became as much a part of-the horses as 
the doughboy’s equipment. 

In the lower section of Fifth Avenue, New York 
City, in a large office building, a plant of the Gas De- 
fense Service was busy turning out a daily average of 
5,000 gas masks for horses. Five hundred employees, 
mostly women, and many of them young colored wo- 
men, cut, sewed and fashioned the cheese-cloth bags 
after they had gone through the gas-proofiing process. 
In making almost half a million of these masks, which 
found their way into service since last March, gas from 
the New York Consolidated Gas Company’s mains 
played an important role, as they did in many other 
war-work industries. The inner bag of every mask 
was placed in huge steam boilers and bathed in chem- 
icals until the cloth was impregnated. 

After the chemical treatment, the bag was removed 
from the steam boilers and placed into gas steam-dry- 
ing boilers giving 1,000 pounds of steam at a ninety- 
pound pressure, the pressure required by the Govern- 
ment. 

The horse mask, unlike that used by man, permitted 
the horse to breathe through his nostrils, thus doing 
away with many of the difficulties which soldiers en- 
countered in learning to breathe through their mouths. 
Before the advent of the American-made horse mask, 
an English bag of flannelette was fastened over the 
animal’s mouth during gas attacks. In two ways it 
was inferior to the American article—it gave protection 
chiefly against chlorine gases to the exclusion of others, 
and its ill-smelling finish proved so distasteful to the 
horse’s sensitiveness that it hampered him and lowered 
his efficiency. 


Horst Mask ATTACHED IN TEN SECONDS 


By a simple arrangement the horse mask could be 
attached within ten seconds. Rubber straps fastened 
over the nose and head between the ears and were held 
in place by automatic clamps. The bag, which slipped 
into the horse's mouth, covered only his nose, because, . 
unlike a man’s, the animal’s eyes do not lachrymate 
and are not affected by gases. Knowing this, the sol- 
dier truck-driver could feel perfectly justified in at- 
taching his own mask during an attack before attend- 
ing to his animal. 

According to gas-defense experts, horses enjoyed 
wearing American masks. They bit on the bag mouth- 
piece much as they would on a fodder bag and found 
it different only in not providing the accustomed grain. 
Oddly enough, the gas mask was peculiarly distaste- 
ful and annoying to mules and jackasses. With un- 
canny cunning they could ‘sense an attack and balked 
at having the bag adjusted. Jackasses, especially, tossed 
their foolish heads and kicked furiously in an en- 
deavor to unfasten the obnoxious protection. 

For four or five hours the horse mask could resist 
the deadliest fumes, often retaining its efficiency at 
the end of a severe attack. Because of the comparative 
cheapness of the article, and the fact that it was made 
out of materials not needed for army equipment, a 
large supply of masks was always on hand.’ Even the 
knapsack in which the bag was fastened to the saddle 
when not in use conserved materials; it was made out 
of “ieftovers” is discarded by the Government.—Gas 
Logic. 
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Finding the Way to Satisfy the Crea- 
tive Instinct in Workers 


Frances A. Kellor .Tells Why Scientific Management Fell Short 
of Need and Why Welfare Work Has Too Often Not 
Been Worth the Investment 


Exit welfare work in the industries of America, built 
upon benevolence, fostered by generosity, and super- 
vised by industrial missionaries. Enter manpower en- 
gineering, established on identity of interest, charged 
to operating costs and responsible solely to the man- 
agement, asserts Frances A. Kellor in the November 
number of National Efficiency Quarterly. 

When we stop long enough to look over the great 
distances this war has enabled us to cover in read- 
justing our industrial relations, we realize that the day 
of the welfare worker has gone. When we struggle 
during reconstruction to separate and retain the basic 
frem the emergency measures, we will see that he 
has served a useful purpose but has no future. Here 
and now, in the shadow of his passing, let us acknowl- 
edge the great service that he-has rendered and pay 
tribute to the philanthropic and other agencies that 
have been instrumental in his installment. They have 
given employers much of vision and something of tech- 
nique. They have been pioneers impregnable to trade 
unions and to government measures. They have been 
indispensable factors in breaking the shell of conserv- 
atism and of the individualism of employers, just as 

. they have broken down many barriers of suspicion and 
prejudice among employees. 


INDUSTRIAL Woritp RestLess UNDER WELFARE WokK 


But for a long time the industrial world has been 
restless under welfare work, under whatever name de 
fined. Its teturns have not generally justified the in- 
vestment. Its experiments have rarely been correlated, 
systematized or properly inspected as a part of the 
plant organization. It has only in the rarest of cases 
been made a part of the functional system of manage- 
ment. The establishment of welfare work has often 
reflected a desire to temporize or to compromise rather 
than to deal thoroughly with questions of man power. 


Causes OF FAILURE 


In some plants there is a far-reaching plan showing 
vision and capacity for execution; in others it consists 
of philanthropic makeshifts, conducted by outsiders 
and not related vitally to production. It has in well 
known instances been resented by the men and been 
treated with contempt by the employer. It has been a 
kind of camouflage for efficiency. It concealed the 
desire for increased returns in the foliage of bettering 
the conditions of the men—presumably for themselves. 

Welfare work has been a well intentioned attemp: 
to improve conditions without touching the basic struc- 
ture of plant management any more than was neces- 
sary. No matter how unjust the employment methods, 
concentrating power of removal in foremen without a 
hearing, and basing promotions and transfers on per- 
sonal preference, the clubhouse and playground and 
lunch-room were expected to remedy them. No mat- 
ter how bad the housing, safety-first and first-aid were 
expected to keep the men in condition. No matter 
how inadequate the incentives and rewards, the fellow- 
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ship club was expected to maintain the morale of the 
plant. 

We still cling to welfare in industrial relations, be- 
cause we are afraid of disturbing “letting well enough 
alone.” We think of manpower as either labor or cap- 
ital. We think of it not as a force but as a problem. 
We relate it persistently to our immediate environment 
instead of to America. The result is chaos in con 
cept, indetermination in operating principles, and un 
even if not wholly contradictory standards. 

One of the most enlightened personnel managers was 
asked the other day how he rated the various factors 
in a plawt in increasing output for the war, and he 
replied : 

Sixty per cent is due to wages and hours making it 
possible for men to make themselves efficient; 25 per 
cent to management, enabling us to do things collectively 
that they connot do individually; 15 per cent to wei 
fare, of which 5 per cent at least is of value chiefly 
in educating the management so that its credit should 
really be 30 per cent and welfare 10 per cent. And in 
the future the 60 per cent of wages and hours will be 
divided with co-operative management. We have about 
reached the deadline of what mechanical things will 
do and it is now the development of initiative and im 
provement of personal felations that we must master. 

In the establishment bythe government of a Federal 
employment service, in the installment of women ma- 
trons under government direction, in the appointment 
of plant production committees, in the creation of plant 
Americanization committees, in the appointment of com 
munity housing committees, in the training schools for 
employment managers and others, and in many other 
activities, is seen the necessity to increase production 
to win the war. Only the blind, however, have an; 
idea that we shall return to the old industrial relation- 
ships and methods. ‘The searchlight which the war has 
turned upon the whole industrial relations field and 
our disillusionment regarding “infallible American effi- 
ciency” means nothing less than industrial reorganiza 
tion as a reconstruction measure. It means a new 
concept of efficiency made acceptable to everybody by 
bringing it into the open and conquering our dislike 
of it through changing the methods hitherto used to 
achieve it. 


PLANT MANAGER Must SHOULDER Task 


* The kind of a meaning it will have will depend in a 
large measure upon the men who direct its new ad- 
venture, which includes also its rescue from an un- 
popular past. To be efficient in America has been al- 
most a matter of reproach to the unfortunate possessor 
of the reputation. ‘The persons most responsible for 
its future are plant managers. It is just at this point 
that the welfare worker disappears and the manpower 
engineer enters. 

The employment manager, or personnel manager, or 
by whatever title the responsible man is known, who 
handles industrial relations in the plant, will be at a 
disadvantage in reconstruction and in meeting trade 
competition, if he thinks in terms of welfare, uses out- 
side agencies to which the plant contributes, and intro- 
duces measures which have no logical development of 
the plant. Hie will be expending money and effort along 

(Continued on page 72.) 
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Fuel Bill with Gas Only $57 a Month Higher Than. 
with Coal in Carbonizing Installation, But Four 
Times as Much Work Is Turned Out and 
Labor Is Reduced by One-Third 


These Figures Computed on a Basis of Coal at $5 Per Ton and Gas at 70 Cents a Thousand 
Cubic Feet — Details of the Installation and Points of Importance in Carbonizing 


By E. A. PILNACEK 


Fic. 1-—GAS FURNACE AS INSTALLED 


At the plant of one of the country's largest nianufac- 
turers of automobile parts, and now doing government 
work, a carbonizing equipment was installed a year ago 
which has shown ant is still showing remarkable re- 
sults. 

Previous to this installation a coal-fired furnace was 
used which required shutting down several houis every 
day for the cleaning out of fires. With coal at $5 per ton, 

_the fuel costs averaged $130 per month. After running 
with the gas furnaces for several months with gas at 
70 cents per 1,000, the fuel bill averaged $187 per month, 
with the following difference in operation: The gas 
furnaces were run day and night with two men on each 
shift, against fourteen hours a day and a three men 
gang on the coal fires. The gas furnaces are turning 


Fic. 2—SMALL DIRECT CONNECTED BOOSTER SUPPLYING 
FURNACE 


out four times as much work as the coal fires did under 
the above conditions, and take only one-half the room. 
They require very little attention, permitting the men 
to do other work, whereas the coal fire gang were busy 


the entire day attending their furnace. Fig. 1 is a 
photograph of the gas furnaces as installed and Fig. 2 
shows the small direct connected gas booster supplying 
the furnaces. 


Gas PRESSURE BoosTED 


These furnaces are of the double oven type and gas 
fired with tunnel arch burners. The burner system. is 
the Surface Combustion Company type, including the 
high pressure one pipe, one valve control. A small 
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rotary compressor boosts city gas from line pressure 
to ten pounds per square inch gauge. This high pres- 
sure gas enters a patented inspirator which proportions 
the amount of air and gas. 
the same at all rates without the aid of any moving 
parts or governors, thus eliminating chances of shut 
down. ‘The inspirator supplies the burners with a per- 
fect mixture, and the amount of mixture burned is 
controlled by a small needle valve. 

The furnaces themselves are lined with a fire brick 
of the best grade obtainable, backed with heavy insula- 
tion. ‘lhis brick setting is enclosed in a heavy cast 
iron casing, set on a substantial pipe base with welded 
braces. [he heavy cast iron doors are also lined with 
fire brick and insulating brick, counterweighed to lift 
very easily and clamp automatically at the lowest posi- 
tion, making the furnaces tight and eliminating cold air 
leakage. ‘i 

Parts TO BE TREATED PACKED IN Pipe RETAINERS 


The parts to be treated are packed with solid carbons 
in retainers made of old five, six and seven inch pipe. 
One operation has to do with the carbonizing steel pins, 
sixty of which are packed into-a 5 x 37-in. pipe and 
five pipes are put into each oven. This totals up to 
105 Ib. metal to be treated. The pins are held at 1,700 
deg. Fahr. for five hours, in which time they attain 
a %-in. case and 900 cu. ft. of 580 B.t.u. gas are con- 
sumed. Ariother charge might consist of ball bearing 
races of low carbon steel weighing 3% Ib. each. Ten 
of these are packed into a 7 x 36-in. pipe and three 
pipes are put inte one oven at a time. This charge 
figures out as 105 Ibs., the same as in the previous case. 
The furnace is then held at 1,700 deg. Fahr for 20 
hours, consuming 3,600 cu. ft. of gas. At the end of 
this time the parts have a case % in. deep. 

The most important factor m favor of the present 
gas furnaces is the superiority of their product over 
that of the old coal fires, due to uniformity of tempera- 
ture and ease of control. 

ImpoRrANT Pornts IN CARBONIZING 

In carbonizing, medium and low carbon steels are 
treated with carbon in such a way as to leave the 
skin with a high percentage of carbon, while the core 
of the metal remains as before with a low carbon per- 
centage. This gives the metal a good hard wearing 
surface combined with a tough inner core. 

The process consists of heating the metal while in 
contact with carbon (either solid or in the form of 
carbon monoxide) to a temperature of 1,500 deg. Fahr. 
to 1,700 deg. Fahr., depending upon the character of 
the work, and holding at the required temperature for 
a certain length of time. The latter depends upon the 
depth of carbonization desired. For good results the 
work must be heated evenly, otherwise some parts 
would carbonize quicker and deeper than others, caus- 
ing warping, and increasing the chances of cracking 
while in use. 

To heat the work evenly and control its temperature 
is the secret of success in carbonizing. This can only 
be done in a well designed furnace having the two es- 
sential characteristics of even heat and control of same 

To meet the requirements of such work the Surface 
Combustion Company of New York City has been 
manufacturing a special line of furnaces of which the 
foregoing is typical. The success they have achieved 
in operation is convincing proof of the value of gas 
in carbonizing work. 


This proportion is kept . 
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lines where he cannot gauge results, except in gener:l- 
ities. He will be constantly expanding to meet emer- 
gencies and supplying expedients without ever touch- 
ing the causes. 

The employment manager who sees his work in 
terms of engineering—as impersonal, as accurate, as 
just, and as co-ordinated, as are all engineering pro- 
jects—will build a theory and practice of industrial re- 
lationships which will weather any strain because ii 
will be basically right. 

As a great international nation we must have a policy 
worthy of such a position. The industries must them- 
selves establish it. We cannot ask the government to 
do the job for us. What, then, is the matter and where 
is the remedy? 


LITTLE AGREEMENT ON FUNDAMENTAL QUESTIONS 


We have first of all no philosophy of industrial reia- 
tions. In any gathering of business men dealing with 
subjects of production and its costs, sales and markets, 
and combinations on materials, there are certain genera! 
lines of agreement. ‘There are many differences of 
opinion as to ways and means, but all of the confreres 
speak the same language. On the question of man- 
power there has been no such common agreement. In 
fact, a few years agoy it was conspicuous by its ab- 
sence from most conference programs, and there was 
little agreement on fundamental questions. There is 
the man who thinks the industry inherited from his 
father is his own personal concern, and that the way 
he treats his men is his business. Opposite to him 
sits the man who has co-operative management in his 
plant. 


There is the man who thinks everything from the 
granting of a job to the company house and company 
store is the business of the employer. 

Next tc him is the man who thinks nothing but 
hours and wages is the business of the employer. 

There is the man who believes his plant should do 
certain things, and that the town and himself as a tax- 
payer should do other things, and that there is a sound 
principle determining the relations of the two. 


SATISFYING THE CREATIVE INSTINCT 


There is the absentee owner who lives in another 
town and pays his taxes and has his social relations 
elsewhere and thinks the mill town can take care of 
itself or go to the devil and that he has no responsibility 
toward it. 

There is the man who thinks that pensions and 
bonuses and insurance are sufficient incentives and that 
workmen who do not respond are ungrateful. 

His neighbor is the man seeking to satisfy the cre- 
ative instinct in his workmen and to bring out identity 
of interest in his plant. 

The man who argues for a highly competitive system 
of handling men is contradicted by the one who finds a 
highly co-operative system more successful. 

There are men who think lunch-rooms and baseball 
teams and clubhouses essential to morale, and there are 
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others who still look askance at spending money for 
safety-first and first-aid to the injured. 

Some think that all races can be dumped indiscrim- 
inately into a plant and be made to forget old-world 
differences, while others are seeking a knowledge of 
racial relations to get a sound morale. 

Some men think there is no limit to what concessions 
in wages and hours will do in crises; others as clearly 
see a dead line in their usefulness. 

Some men think benevolence has a place in industrial 
management ; others think everything should be charged 
to the cost of production and be accounted for in meas- 
ureable terms. 


Lack oF Broap THINKING 


None of these questions has a national solvent. No- 
where is there emerging any philosophy which estab- 
lishes from the mass of individual experiments and 
beliefs any working hypothesis applicable to industry 
as a whole. Nor are there any accepted methods recog- 
nized as intrinsically sound, regardless of varying super- 
ficial. conditions, nor any standards which are unas- 
sailable. Even to the war measures, so illuminating, 
one group is steadfastly turning its face in opposition 
io their retention, while another seeks to make them 
permanent. 

One of the greatest detriments to the evolution and 
acceptance of manpower philosophy is the American 
attitude of mind. l:very employer assures you that his 
conditions are different; that he must meet his condi- 
tions by some special patent medicine compounded by 
himself, which is no more true than that he must pro- 
duce his output by machines which no one else can 
use, or market his goods by secret processes all his own. 
Men are now willing to discuss in conference questions 
of production and sales and to proceed in unison, but 
we are just reaching the point where they are willing 
10 do this openly regarding manpower. 


MISTAKEN NOTION OF SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT 


We have, in the second place, made efficiency stand 
for a cold, mechanical think. It has not touched the 
spiritual or social strings of action in men. Scientific 
management has somehow in our minds become a ques- 
tion of saving material and of eliminating waste mo- 
tions. : 

Mr. Taylor gave employers two valuable things, 
among perhaps others. He directed their attention to 
waste in men and in their handling of material, and 
showed that their energy was subject to definite laws, 
as, for instance, the relation of fatigue to output. He 
also shifted the burden of attaining efficiency from 
workers to managers. 

His disciples, however, instead of. clearing the field 
and evolving a workable philosophy and a scientific 
application of principles of operation, have up to now 
hopelessly confused the field. 


Mr. Emerson, for ao eaey states the twelve prin- 
ciples of efficiency to as follows: Clearly defined 


ideals, common sense, competent. counsel, discipline, a 
fair deal, reliable records, dispatch, standards and 
schedules, standardized conditions, standardized oper- 
ations, standard practical instruction and efficienc; 
rewards. 
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MEN SUESIDIARY TO PRODUCTION 


Any plant attempting to secure efficiency solely by 
these principles would of course fail. Among other 
things they lack co-ordination. Reliable records and 
schedules are not in the same category with ideals and 
a fair deal. A_ fair deal is both an ideal and common 
sense. They present no philosophy, and where it can 
be inferred it is hopelessly confused with procedure. 
They give one the sense that men are subsidiary to 
production rather than that they. are the creators of 
wealth for the use of men. 


The reaction of the average man engaged in a vitak 
hand-to-hand siruggle with manpower to such a con- 
cept is that he can get better results from the factory 
clock than from a stop watch; from standard work- 
ing conditions than from standard operations; from the 
elimination of waste emotions than from waste mo- 
tions. He thinks a comprehensive knowledge of the 
living conditions and their common sense relation to 
output will take him further than records and schedules. 
fle has an uncomfortable sense tliat he is being asked 
to put up a cupola before he gets a foundation. 


GETTING NATIONAL Spirit Into Inpustry By Way 
OF STOPWATCH 


We cannot get the American spirit into industry by 
way of the stopwatch. That spirit is carrying American 
soldiers singing as they go over the top westward and 
we know them to be efficient fighters. Somehow we 
must wrest from this war the secret of that success for 
the industry of the éuture. It has revealed that the 
man at the bench yesterday whom we thought a slacker 
and an msubordinate had the art of workmanship, that 
he had capacity for discipline, faith in leadership and 
loyalty to his cause. We cannot say it is due to the 
military system, for of that he has had but a few 
weeks. It lies somewhere latent in the man himself 
if we can but open the door for industry as it has been 
opened for- war. ‘he present concept of efficiency as 
set forth by scientific management exponents will not 
give it to us. Welfare work, haphazardly administered 
as an adjunct to industrial relations, will not give it to 
us. It is for us to find what will. 

It is of course inevitable in a narrow, scientific man- 
agement concept that we should have neglected to 
develop identity of interest in industrial relations. No- 
where is this more graphically displayed than in our 
treatment of the immigrant workmen—our chief reli- 
ance in the industries most important to this war, and 
m our mines. Incentives and rewards which are the 
basic factors of identity of interest cannot be wholly 
summed up in higher wages, shorter hours, and in 
bonuses and pensions. Granted that wages and hours 
must be just and right, no wholly material considera- 
tions will establish sound industrial relations. We must 
find a way to satisfy the creative instinct in men; we 
must find a way to give them a share in management; 
we must establish a personal relationship based upon 
understanding and community of interest, with co-oper- 
ation as its keynote. 


DESERTION OF AMERICA By THE ForeIGN Born 


Why is it that we will have a desertion of America 
hy the foreign-born at the close of the war? Lack of 
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identity of interest. 
eld woild, wise in many generations before us, simple 
in the very richness and elaboration of their culture, 
grounded in the elemental ethical qualities, in spite of 
oppression, and have pressed them ruthlessly into our 


We have taken the races of the 


industrial machine. Their tests of us are mercilessly 
suhple ; their judgments are unerringly sure. We stand 
or fall, not by what we profess, but by what we do and 
the orders we give within the factory gates. The im- 
migrant workman cares but little for the Declaration 
of Independence and the story of the Revolution unless 
it squares with the day’s work and gives him just treat- 
ment along with every other man. 

Somehow, it has to keep out the profiteer, give him 
a hearing, enable him to collect his wages and prevent 
his eviction from a company house, to give him a vital 
interest in America. 

The Constitution is a meaningless thing so long as he 
is herded across the railroad track or sleeps in a bunk 
house and has a check instead of a name. 

He does not understand platitudes on political liberty 
when he holds his job because of the way he votes and 
the backroom of a saloon where the I. W. W. holds 
forth is the only place where he can express his 
grievances. 

When he sees garbage collected in the American 
section of the industrial town every day and in his 
own section ‘once a month, he somehow gets back to 
the idea that the American job master is to blame for 
it. The assertion that every man is the equal of every 
other to his mind means mutual respect and considera- 
tivn, and when his foreman calls him a “guinea’’ or a 
“wop” it does not syuare with ideals nor improve the 
niorals of the shop. + 


Part oF FPersoNAL RELATIONS IN MANPOWER 


The American business man, bent on efficiency and 
dealing with large questions of trade organization, 
wages, hours, etc., scarcely realizes the part that per- 
sonal relations play in manpower and how often his 
dreams are negated and his schemes defeated by some 
seemingly trivial thing, but which is vital because it is 
teally basic. 

This brings us to the fourth conSideration of what 
is the matter with American efficiency. We have the 
American mind, with its inventive genius, incorporated 
in American industry. We have not yet got the Amer- 
ican spirit, with its interpretative personality into the 
hum of our machinery and into the organization of 
American business. 

The conglomeration of principles outlined by Mr. 
Emerson nowhere reveals this spirit—with its vision, 
its detern:ination, its courage and its faith. The sim- 
plest definition of efficiency is doing a thing right the 
frst time. Men individually must be able to do this, 
tefore the management colectively can turn out the 
product which expresses. Therefore, we have to seek 
it first in men and then in their relation to each other 
in plants. : 


INDISPENSABLE. PersoNAL ELEMENTS IN EFFICIENCY 


The personal elements in efficiency which are indis- 
pensable, though by no means exclusive, are average 
physical strength.and co-ordination, initiative, incentive, 
loyalty, integrity, courage and self-determination. These 
are not to be imposed but are to be developed. Ther 
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are to be preferably voluntary. It may be said they are 
indefinite and that the quality varies with men. They 
are as reducible to operating terms, and even more so 
than are “clearly defined ideals,’’ “common sense,” 
“competent counsel” and “a fair deal,” which have 
been postulated by Mr. Emerson. 

We can correct much of the loose thinking and hap- 
hazard experiments that have resulted by consciously 
developing these qualities, and the best way to begin 
is to examine ourselves and see if we are practicing 
them. . 

Men are efficient in proportion as they have these 
qualities developed, balanced in relation to each other, 
and are given the opportunity to use them. The war 
has shown us that these are the enduring qualities for 
success. 

It is therefore the responsibility of the manpower 
engineer and of the training which produces him that 
he be able to practice what he preaches and to conserve 
or to develop these things in the handling of man- 
power. Can we find a way to get a fuller expression 
of these qualities into our industrial relations? 


SetFr-DETERMINATION THE H1GHEST SENSE OF 
DISCIPLINE ‘ 


Initiative in production means that a man has a 
creative instinct desiring expression either in making 
something or in enjoying the rewards. The plant that 
finds a way to satisfy this has taken a long step toward 
efficiency. Loyalty means nothing more nor less than 
dependability and there must be an ideal as well as 
an idea in industrial life to secure it, otherwise it degen- 
erates into mere bargaining or personal following which 
is but a bait to a higher bidder. The plant that sup- 
plies the ideal as well as the idea has the approach to 
loyalty. Self-determination is the highest kind of dis- 
cipline. It is imposed from within. 

The average employer knows that from the last an- 
alysis the man who meets a crisis with him is the 
man who can see the facts, who can relate the imme- 
diate situation to the larger issue, and who has the 
self-determination to stand by his vision, and not the 
man who goes with the mob upon every fiery pretext. 

In its last analysis the industrial unit will be efficient 
just in proportion as each human unit in it is efficient. 
We have long evaded this truth. Through our wealth 
of raw material which we could afford to waste; 
through our inventions which obscured the dangers; 
through our immigration which blinded us to the neces- 
sity for conserving manpower, we have blinked our 
straight path of duty; which is to develop to the ut- 
most the personal qualities in men which make for 
personal efficiency. We have said to ourselves: Why 
develop skill when two men cost us no more than one? 
Why develop incentives when we have one hundred 
men in line outside of our factory doors every morn- 
ing? Why bother with loyalty when we have enough 
margin to raise wages whenever a “situation” demands 
it? Why talk about discipline when we can afford 
to tlose down or import strikebreakers? 


Givinc Dicnity To Work 


Do we believe, for instance, that skill is doing a thing 
right the first time, and do we measure handling man- 
power by the resulting gain or loss in each single oper- 
ation? Do we believe that initiative is thinking or 
(Continued on page 76.) 
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vest. If the individuals are not progressive the or- 
ganization cannot be progressive. The man who can 
go no higher, in the general sense, has no place in the 
gas company’s ranks. Not to have discharged him is. 
likewise an admission of managerial weakness. 

We thus find there is no basis for the employee— 
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we cited there is evidence that his management con- 
sidered him, on three different occasions, worth more 
than he was getting. Not to have given the increase to 
him voluntarily was in effect dishonest and a failure to 
realize an increased effort from an increased wage. 

A wage increase that is compelled has no favorable 
effect on the employee. A wage increase that is de- 
served and has been given voluntarily enhances his 
good-will and confidence towards the company and 
stimulates his efforts. 





Age 

Our business department has shown us a letter that, 
were such unusual with the American Gas ENGINEER- 
ING JouRNAL, would be unique. It reads in part: 

“Our advertisement has been in your paper long 
enough to be of age, without a word of it having been 
changed. —it has stood this way about nineteen years. 

“Please change it for the time being to form stated 
below.” 

The letter is signed by Jno. Dell, president of the 
Missouri Fire Brick Company. 

It is‘such reminders, coming from time to time, that 
keep before our mind constantly that the JouRNAL is 
‘not a thing of but to-day, to be directed and managed as 
such if we so will, but an institution, to be directed and 
inanaged as a trust. Such reminders by keeping before 
us traditions of the past, check possible tendencies to 
self-conceit and the magnification of one’s own part 
and importance to the welfare of the JouRNAL. 

Managers there have been, and editors. The major- 
ity left behind them their stamp on the character of 
the Jouanat and vivid memories in the gas field. Those 
of us who now direct in the various branches of the 
Jourrat’s activities did not create and will not com- 
plete. We merely carry on and, we hope, we build. 

Each, as he came to this place, found the structure 
prepared; did not have to strive for prestige and for 
friends, but found them ready at hand. 

Such reminders as letters like Mr. Dell's are an in- 
spiration, a compulsion might well be said, to better 
efforts, higher ideals of service to the field, more rigid 
adherence to the ethics of journalism. 

In the years his company’s advertisement has run 
without a word being changed, various managers have 
managed, various editors have edited. Each was in- 
fluenced by the works of his predecessor ; each, after his 
individual lights, strove to continue building. 

From the period when an arch of open flame burners 
at a centennial exhibition was sufficient as a wonde: 
of artificial illumination for the Jowrnat to feature 
it with almost vaunting acclaim, anda full-page width 
woodcut, to the time when the illumination by gas of 
the boardwalk of a showplace seaside resort only stirred 
it to the point of almost prosaically describing the in- 
stallation, is a big stretch, a stretch eloquent of the 
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changes the JouRNAL has seen transpire in the gas in- 
dustry throughout its extended history. 

To have kept in touch with them, to have progressed 
with events to the extent that its place has not varied 
in the industry since its founding, would not have been 
possible for the JourNac of its own efforts alone and 
through the abilities it could purchase. 

Running a gas plant and running a gas journal are 
different undertakings entirely. Yet the man who runs 
the gas plant and the man who runs the gas journal 
are mutually dependent. 

Neither c2n attain his best possible effectiveness with- 
wut the aid, counsel and assistance of the other. 

Throughout its history the JouxnaL has been for- 
tunate in the friends it has had. Whether or not these 
friends have been fortunate in their journal it would 
be out of place to state in these columns. 

No managership and no editorship that the Journar 
has had has been one hundred per cent perfect in the 
works it has wrought, in the ideals it has set for itself, 
in the viewpoints it has expressed. To have been so 
would not to have been human. 

Not to have tried to be, likewise, would have been 
impossible. With tradition behind him, constantly 
goading him to higher endeavor, even the shirker can- 
not be quite as much of a shirker as he might be, were 
the ghosts of the past not there to remind him. 

Given even mediocre managership and. mediocre 
editorship, the JoURNAL could not fall far behind. The 
atmosphere they would labor in would, in itself, vastly 
augment their powers. 





Finding the Way to Satisfy the Creative Instinct 
in Workers 
(Continued from page 74.) 

doing a thing without waiting to be prodded or do we 
wait for prods to our own lazy minds and “let George 
do it” action? Do we believe that an incentive is a 
combination of interest and reward which the creative 
impulse and pride “of achievement in men, as well as 
the comforts of men, shall have place? Do we be- 
lieve that loyalty is the great eradication of friction and 
waste and do we establish our relations so with our 
fellow-men as to win it? Do we believe that. integrity, 
which is the symbol of why men take each other's 
word, act upon each other’s advice and stand by each 
other in crises, is worth achieving in ourselves and 
have we a standard of truth and courage and honesty 
which are indispensable passwords? Are we able to 
stand cool in the heat of battle, silent when invectives 
fly thick and fast and to work together in good faith, 
each doing a small or big bit as the task requires? 
Among other things it is for us to find a way to give 
dignity to work of whatever kind it may be; for us 
to foster the respect of workers for each .other, and 
for us to restore the art of workmanship to tasks in 
which men rarely see the finished product. 

The men who read this know that the old days are 
over and that a new order has come, and the successful 
man of to-morrow is the one who sees it and is going 
about setting his plant in order. 
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A New Orper Has Come 


Fundamental as this task is the manpower engineer 
cannot stop here. However personally efficient each 
man may be we get our results from combination of 
men, and through their relationship these qualities are 
developed and conserved, or stifled and destroyed. Just 
as there are indispensable personal qualities of efficiency 
»o there are corresponding. indispensable corporate 
qualities of efficiency which all leaders must have in 
order to weld together in organization these highly 
eflicient personal elements. They seem to be person- 
ality, vision, equity, co-operation, co-ordination and con- 
servation with regard to manpower. To the engineer 
handling manpower these must be developed in com- 
bination of men to secure production. ‘These are to 
be emphasized because in management our minds turn 
so readily to materials, machines, offices, salesrooms 
and shipments. We shift our gaze to furnaces, ledgers 
and balance sheets and are likely to forget that there 
are corporate principles of efficiency as elemental to suc- 
cess as are the personal elements. 


LABOR 1URNOVER More THAN A PLANT PROBLEM 


I cannot see how we can obtain corporate efficiency 
until a man has the power to see beyond his factory 
door, his home town, and, eventually, his home port. 

Let us takeeas an illustration the labor supply. It 
was not until the war came that America aroused itself 
from the enormous waste in employing manpower. The 
narrow competitive system of every man for himself 
—get ahead of his neighbor—was at its height. Em- 
ployers insisted that who they employed and how was 
their own aflair. Then someone discovered labor turn- 
over and that for every new man employed the cost 
was $3° and upward—sheeer waste and with no returu. 
Then they discovered that labor turnover was an inter- 
plant matter and an inter-city matter. Men began to 
think that they better get together in the town and talk 
it over and let the grass grow on the paths worn be- 
tween the plants made by men exchanging jobs. Then 
they figured the cost of bringing in new men to the 
town in facilities and order and housing when they 
had a latent supply that lived at home and might be 
interested, and they saw that changing men is not only 
a plani but a community problem and a State matter. 
Then the war showed them that they were no longer 
isulated units but linked up with the industries of the 
world. ‘Ihe facts have been at their doors for many 
long years but the lack of vision prevented their seeing 
it. 

We are much in the same position in regard to Amer- 
icanization. ‘he average employer will tell you that if 
he is teaching English and Americanizing his own men 
he is doing his bit. I am of the opinion that he is doing 
more than his bit m a very expensive way because 
every tune. je gets a new man (and he gets many) 
from a plant that is neglecting Americanization, it in- 
creases his liabilities and costs. We shall see sometime 
that standards are things that men build together, first 
within their piants, then co-operatively beyond their 
plant doors, and that what comes back to them from 
their own gift is frequently more priceless than their 
own effort and achievement. We have become'a nation 
in this war, and though we shall struggle for a long 
time (perhaps until the men come back from the front) 
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with the desire to spend our money at home on our 6wn 
enterprises where our friends can see the result, we 
shall eventually follow the Liberty Loan and Red Cross 
spirit and find men doing for all industry what they 
once wete content to do for themselves alone. 


Eguity A Principat oF CorPoRATE EFFICIENCY 


A second principle of corporate efficiency is equity. 
It is something more than Mr. Emerson’s fair play. 
There is no simpler definition of efficiency than the ab- 
sence of friction. Curiously enough inefficiency gen- 
erally has its root in basic conditions rather than in 
the immediate relations of men. When the plant was 
built, someone forgot to see that there was a good 
ventilating system and enough light ; someone neglected 
the water supply, someone overlooked the safety de- 
vices; someone thought lavatories and dressing rooms 
took too much room; someone guessed a lunch room a 
few blocks further away wouldn't make any difference. 
Then the best architect available planned the buildings 
end good builders put them together; but nobody 
planned the town and nobody thought that bunk- 
houses and boarding houses without gardens would 
be plenty good enough. And not having these things, 
men couldn’t see any way of resenting this neglect or 
of expressing their aspirations than by asking for more 
wages and when these were as high as they could go, 
they moved away when they got these plus other things. 
Then some men saw the truth and committed the fault 
of confusing justice with benevolence an dtried to give 
men what collectively they should have given them- 
selves, like baseball teams and parks. Then they label- 
led dressing rooms and lunch rooms welfare instead of 
efficiency and the circle was complete with a hole in 
the middle. 


Tne HoLe 1n THE MIDDLE 


The hole in the middle was the last thing the em- 
ployers wanted to touch—the management of the plant 
itself. When I began my work with the industries my 
first suggestion was a plant analysis to determine equit- 
able conditions. Were men employed, promoted, trans- 
ferred and dismissed in an equitable way? ‘Did they 
have a hearing: Could the foreigner get to the griev- 
ance conunittee if there was one? Could he get things 
cut of his system in the plant or did he get them out 
in the back room of a saloon where an I. W. W. lis- 
tened to him? Were voluntary layoffs followed up 
in any kind of an intelligent way or was he just “paid 
oft”? We are still in the state of mind where men 
would rather “let things drift along than precipitate 
something,” hoping against hope, against the inevitable 
day of reckoning which has now come. ’ 


Cu-ORDINA1ION AND CO-OPERATION 


Co-ordination and co-operation are inseparable ele 
ments in corporate efficiency. We have fallen into the 
error of thinking that all agreeable association together 
is co-operation and that likeness of product is the basis 
of co-ordination. Can men really co-operate without 
identity of interest and similarity of purpose? There 
must be some fairly constant qualities ‘to insure team 
work. When we think how continuously and pains- 
takingly a lot of boys are drilled in not only skiil but 
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in spirit to play football we get some idea of what 
team work in a big industry must come to mean. 

Can the skilled workman co-operate with the un- 
skilled in a delicate task? Our relaization that he can- 
not has brought up a new term, the dilution of labor. 

Can the man with initiative and incentive co-operate 
with the man continually needing prodding? 

Can the loyal and disloyal reach understanding agree- 
ments ° 

Can the man of his word co-operate with the man 
who breaks his? 

The enlightened industry handling its manpawer ef- 
ficiently and equitably finds it difficult to co-operate 
or to combine with another that does not. 

The man working for his country finds himself at 
a temporary disadvantage with the profiteer. 

The absentee owner has a different point of view 
from the resident owner. 

Where the standards of action vary too much men 
associate together but they do not co-operate. 

Aside froin its value in winning the war introduction 
of the dilution of labor is a permanent efficiency factor. 

It opened men’s minds for the first time to the pos- 
sibility as well as to the necessity for real co-operation. 
It means that the 100 per cent efficient factory shares 
enough of its skilled workmen with the 50 per cent ef- 
ficient factory to make both 75 per cent efficient. The 
ability to carry this over as a permanent value is one 
of the interesting reconstruction questions. 


Have Passep Sarrry-First Goat 1n INDUSTRY 


We have attempted too much under co-ordination--- 
a last word in corporate efficiency. Here again there 
must be minimum standards of organization, leader- 
ship and financial resources. We cannot obtain eff- 
cient management by attempting to co-ordinate depart- 
ments or plants of too unequal strength or too wide 
a variation in methods. They must be very nearly on 
on the same plane. Where these essentials have been 
ignored, the results have been disastrous. 

We have passed the safety-first goal in industry. We 
are on the threshold of conserving manpower. We 
have to and the American does what he must unfal- 
teringly. Safety-first was aimed at reducing conspicu- 
ous casualties like the loss of arms and legs and eyes. 
We now realize that efficiency is a matter far more 
subtle, and that it is inexplicably related to the happi- 
ness and worries of men, and to the places where they 
live. From industrial concern, we now find that com- 
munity diseases due to bad housing and bad water 
supply and failure to collect garbage, affect the smooth- 
ness with which the plant runs and the amount turned 
out. There are a few, regarded still as Utopians, who 
tell us that the elimination of noise and ugliness will 
play a large part in future efficiency. It may well be 
so, in the light of the experience of England, where it 
was found necessary to put people through gradual 
processes to ‘adjust them to the noise in the munition 
plants and so avoid nervous collapses. 


Witnout A PuttosopHy 1n Oug. INpusTRIAL 
RELATIONS 


It is plain that if we are without a philosophy or a 
science of operation in our industrial relatians, and if 
we have not yet put in the American spirit upon any 
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large scale, that we have a long way to go in adequately 
handling the manpower of America. 

It will be a good deal of a task to lift it out of the 
field of controversy so we can examine it impartially. 

In the reigning confusion, where old methods and 
beliefs are being overturned and new and often un- 
related and half-thought-out theories are being tried, 
there is no answer to many of the questions. 

But while we are experimenting and compromising 
to expedite the war, we should steadfastly set our faces 
in the direction of formulating a philosophy—not a 
policy—-as England is doing. 

We should set ourselves the task of training the man- 
power engineer and not be content with emergency 
measures ; we should be at work nationalizing American 
industry in its handling of manpower to meet the scru- 
tiny of the world, as an international power. 

Europe will no longer think of what is done in Texas 
or Colorado as being a State matter. 

We have become in this war an international power. 
We are to present a consistent ideal and achievement 
without division of disagreement. With the tremendous 
remigration of peoples, it is to our honor that we should 
act so that our returning immigrants will not give in- 
consistent accounts of our handling of manpower. 


MANPOWER ENGINEER THE MAN Wuo Witt Leap 


We cannot go about this too soon nor too thoroughly. 
Che man who will lead us in the promised*land will not 
be the capitalist or the labor organizer. He will be 
the manpower engineer. He is the man of the future. 
We now call him by various names because we have 
as yet in America no philosophy of our business rela- 
tions and no science in our operations. The war has 
not yet given us men of the type which England is 
using in her control of industry. The industrial engi- 
neer, the industrial councillor, the efficiency engineer, 
the welfare manager will gradually consolidate into 
the manpower engineer. We may follow England; we 
shall probably not have the distinction of installing the 
first course of training which will be broader and more 
scientific than the emergency schools we now have. We 
shall probably not grant the first degree, but we are 
driving fast toward the day when the handling of the 
working relations of men will be the science of’ man- 
power in the hands of trained engineers, administered 
as part of the cost of production, charged to operating 
expenses and eliminating for all time benevolence and 
irresponsible outsiders. 

Our first duty is to analyze the various methods of 
handling manpower, and to evolve from them the prin- 
ciples and methods which are uniformly getting the 
best restilts. We will then take these and see whether 
they meet the best thought and action internationally 
and have any contribution to make to international trade 
conditions. For this there should be constituted some 
central industrial research organization or use of an 
existing engineering or other organization to take up 
such facts as the location of industries, town planning, 
equipment of plants, housing, methods of handling man- 
power, racial relations in plants, human specifications 
in contract prices, health, training, etc., and to evolve 
both a philosophy and a procedure. 

Second, we will select typical industries to be used 
as laboratories in which these and other untried meth- 
ods can be given a real test before men invest money 
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in useless experiments disrupting relationships and 
branding things as failures or successes which may 
be local or dependent upon peculiar leadership. These 
experiments will be made with the full co-operation 
of all the people in the plant. 

Third, we will select typical colleges and develop 
manpower -engineering courses to give us trained men 
to handle-this question and we will see to it that all 
engineering courses have added to them courses on 
manpower. The man who handles these questions at 
the crucial point of operation must be the scientifically 
trained neutral engineer. 

Fourth, we should be holding throughout the country 
in our industrial communities conferences dealing with 
the presentation of the conditions in that city in the 
industries and which will take up a consideration of 
the definition and separation of the things which are 
properly the responsibility of the industry and what 
belong to the city to replace the confusion and dupli- 
cation of effort now taking place. Labor and industry 
should unite in discussing the mutual questions. 

Fifth, the relations of the many nationalities in their 
working environment and the resulting adjustments 
necessary should be made the subject of consideration 
and action by plant Americanization committees. It 
is an intricate and difficult part of plant management 
requiring the co-operation of foreign-born leaders as 
well as of native-born Americans. 


Cannot Anrsotve Pitant From Puttinc Its Own 
HousE IN ORDER 


Lastly we cannot absolve the plant from putting its 
own house in order, which should begin with a thorough 
analysis of every phase of handling its manpower, re- 
sulting in the installation of a manpower engineer to 
put all of 1s work on a production basis with as 
thorough a plan of operation as functional manage- 
ment. It should immediately correlate its methods with 
that of the whole industry of which it is a part, define 
its relation to the community and carry out its respon- 
sibility, the while it insists that the town shall do its 
part. 

We shall thereby pass from a productive leadership 
t oa constructive leadership in industry which is the 
highest production, because all men engaged in it will 
understand its aims and will sympathize with its 
methods, which is its contribution to the national life. 





B.t.u. Standard in Indiana Must Come 
Down 


Chief Engineer of Public Service Commission Styles High 
Standard as Waste of Coal 

“There is no doubt that the B.t.u. standard of gas 
supplied in Indiana must come down, due to the higher 
cost of gas coals, increasingly inferior grades of gas 
oils, which are now in increasing amounts being cracked 
and sold as motor fuels, and further, the demand for 
the conservation and economic use of fuel,” says Harry 
A. Garman, chief engineer of the public service com- 
mission of Indiana, in a paper presented yesterday be- 
fore the Indiana Engineering Society, and the Ameri- 
can Association of Engineers, at the Claypool Hotel, 
Indianapolis. 
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The gas plants were sorely pressed by shortage of 
labor, zoning of coal, poor gas coal substitutes, high 
prices and—Mr. Garman asserts—poor managements. 
As they put it they had to pay more for dirt than they 
used to pay for coal, and dirt will not make good gas 
and decreases the output of the benches. New gas 
standards are now being developed in collaboration 
with the U. S. Bureau of Standards. Field tests will 
be made by the Bureau and the Commission, beginning 
February. ‘The first tests will be run at New Albany, 
Huntington, Fort Wayne and Crawfordsviile. The 
B.t.u. standard for Indiana is now 600 per cu. ft., 
but few plants were able to maintain it and furthermore, 
il seems to appear that the consumer will be able to 
get better service and more service per one dollar with 
a lower B.t.u. standard than 600, that is to say, the evi- 
dence seems to indicate that the utility will be able 
to furnish the consumer more B.t.u. per one dollar 
with a 585 B.t.u. standard than with a 600 B.t.u. stand- 
ard. [he tests which are to be run, however, will throw 
more light on this point. 

The gas consumers of Indiana are supplied with car- 
bureted water gas, coal gas and coke oven gas, some 
with one, some with the other and some with admix- 
tures of all. There is no doubt but that the B.t.u. 
standard must come down, due to the higher cost of 
gas coals, increasingly inferior grades of gas coals, 
the scarcity and high prices of gas oils which are now 
in increasing amounts being cracked and sold as motor 
fuels and further the demand for the conservation of 
and econonvic use of fuel. To maintain a high B.t.u. 
coal gas standard cuts down the gas output per pound 
of coal and increases the coal cost per 1,000 cu. ft. 
of gas made. If the B.t.u. standard is reduced, the gas 
rates must be reduced in an amount commensurate with 
the standard. The gas utilities now find themselves 
compelled to use indefinitely an entirely different coal 
supply from what they were using before the war. 


Holyoke Municipal Plant Has Successful Year 


City Auditor Daniel W. Kenney has filed with the 
board of aldermen reports on his audits of the accounts 
of the municipal gas and electric department. 

The receipts of the gas and electric department, omit- 
ting duplications, totaled $815,342.41, an increase of 
$70,002.46 over 1917; expenditures, omitting duplica- 
tions, were $841,591.71, an increase of $63,704.60 over 
1917: Out of receipts payments were made as follows: 
Appropriations to city, $20,000; interest on gas and 
electric debt, $35,747.50; payments on gas and electric 
debt, $56,500; gas plant extensions and renewals, 
$t,307.60 ; electric plant extensions and renewals, $21,- 
059.43 ; operating expenses gas department, $303,657.70, 
increase over 1917 of $9,337.91; operating expenses 
electric department, $396,319.48, an increase of $75,- 
954.57 over 1917. 


lhe report says: “High as was the cost of things 
needed for production in these plants in 1917, the year 
1918 saw them go still higher. There were no bonds 
issued nor money borrowed for the plants. The plant 
account shows a book value for the gas plant of $892,- 
308.60 and for the electric plant $870,232.65, a total 
of $1,762,541.25. The outstanding debt is $896,500, 


and the excess value over indebtedness is $866,041.25. 




































Wants to Supply El 
Segundo with Gas 


The State Railroad Commission 
recently received an application from 
the Southern California Gas Com- 
pany for a preliminary order relating 
to the issuing of a certificate of pub- 
lic convenience to enable the com- 
pany to proceed with its plans to sell 
gas to the city of El Segundo, Cal. 


Brooklyn Union Company 
Closes Contract for 1919 


Supply of Oil 


The Brooklyn Union Gas Com- 
pany has closed a contract for its 
1919 supply of water gas oil at 7% 
cents a gal., an increase of a cent 
a gal. over the 1918 price. The com- 
pany uses approximately 80,000,000 
gal. of this material annually. With 
the added cost of $800,000, at 732 
cents a gal., the company will pay 
about $6,000,000 for this year’s oil. 


Gas Appliance Store Succeeds 
City Gas Appliance De- 
2 partment 


The Gas Appliance store at 114- 
116 College Place, Norfolk, Va., suc- 
cessors to the gas appliance depart- 
ment of the City Gas Company, has 
the unusual distinction of being the 
largest exclusive store of its kind 
in the South. 

H. J. Hicks, the owner, has in the 
short time he has been in business, 
established himself for the quality 
of the appliances sold and the serv- 
ice rendered. Such well known 
ranges as the Vulcan, Oriole and 
Estate are sold, Lion and Pittsburgh 
automatic hot water heaters, radiant- 
fire heaters and appliances of every 
description. The corps of efficient 
mechanics adds a great dea! to the 
service department of the Gas Ap- 
pliance store, insuring a prompt serv- 
ice that is of wonderful benefit to 
purchasers. 
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Earnings of Dallas Gas Com- 
pany 


Total sales of the Dallas (Texas) 
Gas Company for November amount- 
ed to $94,849.82, an increase of $29,- 
0>4.07, or 44.22 per cent over the 
same month in 1917, according to 
the figures obtained from the month- 
iy report filed with the supervisor 
by Grover C. Bland, chief ac- 
countant. 

Gas purchased from the Lone Star 
Company for November amounted 
to $63,090.59, an increase over the 
previous year of $19,304.60, or 44.09 
per cent. Operating expenses in No- 
vember were $14,919.35, an increase 
of $1,094.64. Net earnings from 
operation were $16,839.88 and total 
net earnings were $17,444.25, an in- 
crease of $8,920.31, or 104.65 per 
cent over last year. 

The net earnings for November 
were at the rate of 7.62 per cent on 
the property value. [Ihe company is 


allowed a return of 8 per cent, if 


earned. 


Empire Gas & Fuel Com- 
pany’s Output 


The production of oil by the Em- 
pire Gas & Fuel Company in 1915 
was in excess of 15,000,000 barrels 
and, according to officials, had it 
not been for the severe storm in Au- 
gust which blew down almost 200 
derricks in Butler,\County, Kansas, 
these production figures would have 
been greater. The loss of these der- 
ricks caused serious interruption to 
the drilling program of the company 
for the year, putting back the bring- 
ing in of producing wells anywhere 
from 6 to 10 weeks. 

The Empire Pipe Line Company 
in 1918 became the second largest 
carrier of crude oil in the United 
States, at times running well above 
30,000 barrels daily and being ex- 
ceeded in quantity of oil carried dur- 
ing the year only by the Prairie Pipe 
Line Company. 
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Activities of Managing Com- 
mittee of American Gas 
Association 
Committees Appointed—General Com 
mittee Appointed to Study Educa- 


tional Work of Amalgamated 
Associations 


The managing committe of the 
Technical Section met in New 
York, Thursday, Jan. 9, with the 
following members present: J. 1. 
Klumpp, chairman; D. D. Barnum, 
FE. H. Earnshaw, W. H. Fulweiler, 
R. G. Griswold, W. Cullen Mor 
ris, C. J. Ramsburg, E. C. Uhlig 
and G. I. Vincent. Present by in- 
vitation: Louis Stotz, assistant 
secretary-manager; George G. 
Ramsdell, E. N. Wrightington, 
chairman commercial section, and 
HH. W. Hartman. 

The chairman announced the 
personnel of the managing com- 
mittee of the Technical Section as 
follows: 

J. B. Klumpp, chairman, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., the United Gas Im- 
provement Company: PD. D. Bar- 
num, Boston, Mass., Boston Con- 
solidated Gas Company; W. H. 
Blauvelt, Syracuse, N. Y., Semet- 
Solvay Company; R. B. Brown, 
Milwaukee, Wis., Milwaukee Gas 
Light Company; F’. H. Earnshaw, 
Newark, N. J., Public Service Gas 
Company; W. H. Fulweiter, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., the United Gas Im- 
provement Company; R.°G. Gris- 
wold, 60. Wall Street, New York 
City; R. B. Harper, Chicago, II1., 
Peoples Gas Light & Coke Com- 
pany; A. B. Macbeth, Los Angeles, 
Cal., Southern California Gas 
Company; W. Cullen Morris, New 
York City, Consolidated Gas Com- 


_pany; C. J. Ramsburg, Pittsburgh, 


Pa., the Koppers Company; E. C. 
Uhlig, Brooklyn, N. Y.. Brooklyn 
Union Gas Company; G. I. Vin- 
cent, Syracuse, N. Y., Syracuse 
Lighting Company; J. D. von 
Maur, St. Louis, Mo.. Laclede Gas 
Light Company. 

The managing committee ap- 
proved the appointment of the fol- 
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lowing committees to carry on the 
work of the Technical Section: 


COM MITTEE ON REFRACTORY 
MATERIALS 


H. J.. Underhill, chairman, Bal- 
timore, Md., Bartlett-Hayward 
Company; J. H. Taussig, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., the United Gas Improve- 
ment Company; J. S. De Hart, Jr., 
Newark, N. J., [sbell-Porter Com- 
pany ; J. W. Batten, Detroit. Mich., 
Detroit City Gas Company; W. H. 
Fulweiler, Philadelphia, Pa., the 
United Gas Improvement Com- 
pany: W. H. Blauvelt, Syracuse, 
N. Y., Semet-Solvay Company: 
Herman Russell, Rochester, N. Y., 
Rochester Railway, Light & Power 
Company. 

This committee, which was ap- 
pointed last June, has been work- 
ing in co-operation with a similar 
committee of the American Soci- 
ety for Testing Materials. In its 
work the committee has been able 
to emphasize certain phases of the 
testing of refractory materials of 
peculiar interest to the gas indus- 
try and to induce the committee 
of the American Society for Test- 
ing Materials to include these 
phases in their consideration of 
standard tests. 


COMMITTEE ON ELECTROLYSIS 


J. D. von Maur, chairman, St. 
Louis, Mo., ‘Laclede Gas Light 
Company; Prof. L. A. Hazeltine, 
Stevens Institute of Technology, 
Hoboken, N. J.; C. F. Burgess, 
Madison, Wis.; C. S. Fox, Long 
Island City, N. Y., Long Island 
Lighting Company; W. C. Peck- 
jord, New York City, American 
Light & Traction Company; H. C. 


Sutton, Philadelphia, Pa.. the 
United Gas Improvement Com. 
pany. 


The committee on electrolysis 
was appointed last summer. and 
has been in active touch with the 
Bureau of Stamdards, which has 
made several investigations of elec- 
trolytic conditions in various parts 
of the country and is preparing to 
publish bulletins on the subject in 
addition to those published in the 
past. The committee has already 
had meetings with the Bureau of 
Standards, and will continue to rep- 
resent the interests of the gas in- 
dustry on this very important sub- 
ject. 
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CHEMICAL COMMITTEE 


The chairman informed the man- 
aging committee that at a recent 
meeting of representative gas 
chemists it had heen recommended 
that a chemical committee should 
be appointed to consider all mat- 
ters of a chemical nature in the as- 
sociation’s activities, with power 
to appoint sub-committees and to 
co-operate with other associations 
on chemical matters of interest to 
the gas business. The appoint- 
ment of such a committee by the 
chairman of the section was ap- 
proved. It was understood that 
the committee be permitted to in- 
itiate their own activities and be 
requested to report monthly to the 
managing committee for approval. 


CoMMITTEE oN Cast Iron PIpe 
STANDARDS 


Walton Forstall, chairman, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., the ('nited Gas Im- 
provement Company; L. R. Le- 
moine, Philadelphia. Pa., United 
States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry 
Company, 1421 Chestnut Street: 
W. Cullen Morris, New York, N. 
Y., Consolidated Gas Company. 

Although the “Standards on 
Cast Iron Pipe and Specials” as 
adopted by-the American Gas In- 
‘titute are still in force, this com- 
mittee. appointed by the chairman 
to keep in touch with the situation 
and to be prepared to act on any 
changes in standards which may 
be proposed at any time, was ap- 
proved. 


COMMITTEE ON INTERNATIONAL PIPE 
THREAD STANDARDS 


After consideration of the worl 
done by the former American Gas 
Institute committee on pipe thread 
standards, it was decided that it 
would not be necessary for the Tech- 
nical Section to maintain a com- 
mittee on this subject, but that a 
representative should be appointed 
by the chairman of the section to 
co-operate with the present com- 
mittee on standard pipe threads of 
the American Society of Mechan- 
ical Engineers. It was felt that 


the standardization of pipe threads 
was a matter more within the prov- 
ince of an organization such as the 
American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, and that the representa- 
tion of the gas interests thus pro- 
vided for would prove ample. 
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COMMITTEE ON DISTRIBUTION 
STANDARDS 
Several plans suggested for 


work cn the standardization of dis- 
tribution practice throughout the 
country were considered, such as: 
Standardization of the method of 
making proof tests of consumers’ 
meters: standards for construction 
work in the distribution depart- 
ment: labor-saving devices, such 
as trenching tools, etc. 

It was the consensus of opinion 
that the above committee would 
prove valuable to the industry in 
the working out of distribution 
economies. In connection with 
the question of a standard method 
of testing meters, the work being 
carried on by the Bureau of Stand- 
ards and some of the State regu- 
latory bodies was referred to. It 
was considered most important 
that the interests of the gas indus- 
try be represented in this stand- 
ardization, and such a function will 
probably prove one of the greatest 
that devolves upon the committee 
on distribution standards. 


CARBONIZATION COMMITTEE 


The personnel of this committee 
is to include both operating men 
and representatives of the various 
types of carbonization apparatus. 
It was decided to instruct the com- 
mittee to lay particular emphasis 
in its report on the carbonization 
of coal in coke ovens. The man- 
aging committee was unanimously 
agreed on the importance of the 
development of the coke oven in- 
dustry and its close relation to the 
gas business. It was decided that 
the association should offer its 
services in the gathering of data 
on the technical phases of this in- 
dustry, and encourage the taking 
of membership in the association 
by operators of coke oven plants. 


STANDARD Tests CoMMITTEE 


The chairman was authorized to 
appoint a committee which will 
continue the work already started 
by the former committee of the 
American Gas Institute. The tests 
for determining the efficiency of a 
gas manufacturing plant had been 
considered and a standard report 
form, covering such tests, the 
proper units to be used and the re- 
sults desired to be attained, had 
been developed. It will be the 
task of the present committee to 
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carry the work a step further by 
going into the detail of how the 
tests should be made and _ giving 
full directions for the proper use 
of the standard form worked out 
by the Institute committee. 


NOMENCLATURE COMMITTEE 


The collection and defining of 
the various terms used in the gas 
industry has been carried on dur- 
ing the past by a committee of the 
American Gas Institute, whose last 
report had indicated that about 
5,000 words had been considered, 
of which 500 had been defined. It 
was decided that the completion of 
such a glossary would be of great 
benefit to the industry at large, 
and that while the scope of this 
work would also involve the ac- 
counting, commercial and manu- 
facturers’ sections, it would apply 
mainly to technical terms. The 
chairman was authorized to select 
a nomenclature committee and to 
confer with the chairmen” of the 
other sections when matters perti- 
nent to their fields were brought 
up for consideration. 


CoMMITTEE ON CALORIFIC 
STANDARDS 


The meeting devoted consider- 
able time to this importart ques- 
tion and the necessity for studying 
the problem in its bearing on the 
gas interests in all parts of the 
country. It was recommended that 
a committee on calorific standards 
be appointed for the collection oi 
all necessary data and to keep.in 
touch with State and Federal bod- 
ies engaged on the matter. 


GENERAL COMMITTEES 


It was decided that the Tech- 
nical Section should co-operate 
with the following general com- 
mittees, which will be appointed 
by the executive board of the as- 
sociation : 


COMMITTEE ON RELATION WITH 
BurREAU OF STANDARDS 


It was decided to refer to the 
executive board the question of 


co-operation with the Bureau of 


Standards on such matters as the 
gas safety code and revision of 
Circular No. 32, with the sugges- 
tion that a committee he appoint- 
ed by the board for this purpose. 
The Technical Section will hold 





itself in readiness to appoint any 
sub-committees necessary to han- 
dle technical details. 


CoMMITTEE ON HELPFuL Pusticity 


This committee will be appoint- 
ed by the executive board to coun- 
teract any harmful and erroneous 
statements which may be published 
pertaining to the gas industry. 
The Technical Section will ap- 
point representatives as required 
to handle any technical details in 
connection with the work. 


REPRESENTATIVES TO NATIONAL FIRE 
PROTECTION ASSOCIATION 


Technical representatives will 
be appointed by the managing 
committee as required. 


EpuCATIONAL COMMITTEE 


A committee has been appoint- 
ed by the executive board as a 
general committee to study the ed- 
ucational work formerly carried on 
by the American Gas Institute and 
National Commercial Gas Associa- 
tion, and to supervise the educational 
activities of the new association. 
The Technical Section will furnish 
such assistance as this committee 
may require. 

The chairman asked the mem- 
bers of the managing committee to 
study the activities of the section 
so far outlined and to come to the 
next meeting prepared to offer 
suggestions on their extension and 
improvement. 





New Gas Field Found Near 
Van Buren 


That the Crow Oil & Gas Com- 
pany has discovered a new gas 
field in southern Crawford County 
seemed more evident when its No. 
7 well developed approximately 
%,000,000 ft. of gas with the tools 
§ ft. in the sand. The hole is 2,210 


ft. deep and it is expected the pro- | 


ducing sand will prove to be at 
least 100 ft. thicker. Drilling was 
suspended because the water pipes 
feeding the boiler had frozen. This 
test is located three-quarters of a 


_mile west of Crow. 


No. 6 is on the Williams farm 
and developed 5,000,000 ft. of gas 
in 118 ft. of producing sand, at a 
maximum depth of 2,388 ft. The 
supposed new field is several miles 
from the big wells in the Kibler 
field. 
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Industry Represented at St. 
Louis Night School by 
Eight Pupils 
The gas industry of St. Louis is 
represented by eight pupils at the 
night school for practising and 
prospective safety engineers re- 
cently inaugurated by the Central 
Mississippi Valley Division of the 
National Safety Council in con- 
junction with the St. Louis Cham- 

ber of Commerce. 

The Laclede Gas Light Com- 
pany has sent the following men 
to the school: Frederick W. Fre- 
richs, engineer; R. L. Heade, fore- 
man; Herbert Schroeder, superin- 
tendent; Robert A. Crabb, attor- 
ney; C. Howard Stewart, assistant 
to the secretary, and EF. H. Hof- 
meister. 

The Maiestic Manufacturing 
Company, makers of gas-fired ho- 
tel and other appliances, has sent 
Robert C. Higgins, superintendent, 
and Robert Trexler. 





Consolidated Company Seeks 
Injunction to Prevent Of- 
ficials From Enforcing 
80 Cent Rate 


Rate Is Unconstitutional and Confisca- 
tory of Company’s Property 


Disclosing the fact that its net in- 
come was only $99,241.65 for the 
year ended October 31 last, or less 
than one-fourth of one per cent on 
the value of its investment of $69,- 
697.700, exclusive of going value and 
other intangibles, the Consolidated 
Gas Company of New York filed a 
bill of complaint in the United States 
District Court recently, asking that 
the 80-cent gas law of 1906 be ad- 
judged invalid because it is uncon- 
stitutional and confiscatory of the 
company’s property. The company 
also asks that a permanent injunc- 
tion be issued restraining the Attor- 
ney-General of the State, District 
Attorney Edward Swann and the 
Public Service Commission for the 
First District—the three parties made 
defendants in the case—from en- 
forcing or attempting to enforce in 
any way the provisions of the 80- 
cent gas law enacted nearly thirteen 
years ago. 

The Consolidated Gas Company’s 
complaint se.s forth that the gross 
operating revenues of the company 
from its gas business during the year 
ended October 31 last, amounted to 
$15,764,288.11, while the cost of 
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manufacturing and distributing its 
commodity, together with taxes and 
other operating expenses amounted 
to $15,665,046.46, leaving a net in- 
come of only $99,241.65. This repre- 
sents a return of 6 per cent upon a 
principal sum of only $1,654,027, 
while the present value of the com- 
pany’s investment in the gas busi- 
ness, the complaint states, is not less 
than $69,697,700. 


This action is begun in conformity 
with the opinion handed down by 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States nearly ten years ago, when 
the Consolidated Gas Company con- 
tested the legality of the 80-cent rate 
on the ground that the price for gas 
fixed by the Legislature by Chapter 
125 of the Laws of 1906 was un- 
constitutional and confiscatory. in 
dismissing the gas company’s com- 
plaint at that time the Supreme 
Court’s decision was upon the ground 
that although a return of less than 
6 per cent upon the value of its 
property would be confiscatory and 
although the finding of the lower 
court, as modified by the Supreme 
Court, indicated that the company 
would earn less than 6 per cent, the 
margin between possible confiscation 
and valid regulation was so close 
that it failed to show clearly and 
unmistakably that the rate of 80 
cents per 1,000 cu. ft. would not 
afford the Consolidated Gas Com- 
pany a fair and reasonable return 
upon the value of its property. The 
Supreme Court held that this was 
especially true inasmuch as the 80- 
cent rate had never been in effect, 
and the results upon the company’s 
revenue under that rate were con- 
jectural. 


While recognizing the Consoii- 
dated Gas Company’s constitutional 
right to receive a return of at least 
6 per cent on the fair value of its 
property devoted to the public use, 
the Supreme Court decided that it 
was desirable that there should be 
a practical test to determine the suffi- 
ciency or insufficiency of the return 
from the 80-cent rate. If the test 
should show that the company could 
not obtain a fair return under that 
rate, the Supreme Court held that the 
company should have the opportunity 
to again present its case. At no time 
since that decision was rendered has 
the company earned a return of 6 


per cent on its property oe to 
the public use. 








Since 80-Cent Gas Rate BECAME 

EFrrectivE THERE EXISTS A 

DEFICIENCY 

On the contrary, in the complaint 
filed in the suit just begun, the com- 
pany says that since the date the 
20-cent rate was made effective there 
now exists an aggregate deficiency of 
at least $12,000,000, a sum that 
should be added to the value of the 
company’s property, now valued at 
$69,697,700. Since Dec. 31, 1906, 
there has been $14,085,265 added to 
the value of the company’s property 
devoted to its gas business, which was 
valued by the United States Circuit 
Court in the former suit. at $55,612,- 
435. The cost of reproduction of 
the property at the present time 
would greatly exceed $69,697,700. 

The complaint further states: 

“During the year ending Oct. 31, 
1913, the gross operating revenues 
from your orators gas business 
amounted to $15,764,288.11 and the 
cost of manufacturing and distrib- 
uting said gas, together with taxes 
and other operating expenses, 
amounted to $15,665,046.46, leaving 
a net income of only $99,241.65, 
which is less than 34 of 1 per cent 
on the value of your orator’s invest- 
ment, and which represents a return 
of 6 per cent upon a principal sum 
of only $1,654,027. It is pointed 
out that the minimum value of the 
property upon which the company 
is therefore deprived of any return 
by the 80-cent rate is not less than 
$65,043,673, while the maximum 
value of the property, deprived of 
any return based upon the cost of 
reproduction of said property is a 
much greater amount. 

It is further set forth that 

“A return of only 6 per cent upon 
the minimum value aforesaid of your 
orators investment in its gas prop- 
erties would amount to not less than 
$4,151,862 per annum, or 23.29 
cents per 1,000 cu. ft. of gas sold. 
The said net earnings of $99,241.65 
for the year ending on Oct. 51, 1918, 
amounted to only 55/100s of 1 cent 
per 1,000 cu. ft. of gas sold. The 
deficiency in your orator’s earnings 
during the said year below 6 per 
cent on the minimum value of your 
orator’s said investment amounted to 
$4,082,620.35, or 22.74 cents per 
1,000 cu. ft. of gas sold; and this 
deficiency is caused directly and 
solely by the arbitrarily restricted 
price at which your orator is com- 
pelled by the State of New York to 
supply gas to your orator’s cus- 
tomers.” 
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AVERAGE Dairy Loss or $14,264 


The average daily sales of gas 
during the winter months, the Con- 
solidated Gas Company states, 
amount to 62,728,800 cu. ft., which, 
at 22.74 cents per 1,000, establishes 
as the company’s daily loss the sum 
of $14,264.53 per day, which loss 
the company can by no possible 
means recover. This continuing 
daily loss is in addition to the de- 
ficiency of $4,082,620.35 in the com- 
pany’s earnings during the year end- 
ed Oct. 31, 1918. 


The company’s complaint says that 
the cost of manufacturing and dis- 
tributing gas has greatly increased 
since the former suit was dismissed 
by the United States Supreme Court. 
This, the complaint says, is “by rea- 
son of the increase in the cost of 
coal, enriching oil and all other ma- 
terials used in the manufacture and 
distribution of gas, in the large ad- 
vance in the wages of employees, 
and in the increase in taxes; and 
there is certainty that there will be 
a very substantial increase in such 
cost in the year 1919.” 


“The value of money has great- 
ly depreciated and is now far less 
than at the time of said former de- 
cree,” the Consolidated Gas Com- 
pany’s complaint says, “and the pur- 
chasing power of a dollar at the 
present time is the equivalent of only 
about 60 cents at the time of said 
decree, so that.an investor who might 
now receive 10 per cent upon his 
investment would not receive more 
than an investor in 1909, who re- 
ceived 6 per cent upon his invest- 
ment. A return or profit of 6 per 
cent upon your orator’s investment 
in its said plant and property is, 
therefore, no longer a fair, reason- 
able and adequate return upon such 
investment. 

‘While the value of the dollar re- 
ceived by the stockholder has de- 
creased, as stated herein, the present 
cost of the property or similar prop- 
erty devoted to the public service 
has greatly increased, the result be- 
ing that the owners of it, while re- 
ceiving a return in a decreased pur- 
chasing power dollar, are devoting 
a very greatly increased present cost 
investment to the public service.” 

The permanent injunction against 
Charles D. Newton, as Attorney-Gen- 
eral of the State of New York; Ed- 
ward Swann, as District Attorney, 
and the Public Service Commission, 
is asked to restrain them from in 
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any way enforcing or attempting to 
enforce the provisions of the Act of 
1906 against the Consolidated Gas 
Company of New York or from 
bringing any actions thereunder to 
force certain penalties prescribed in 
the Act of 1906 “or from bringing 
any actions in mandamus or for an 
injunction in any court whatsoever, 
for the purpose of compelling com- 
pliance” by the company with the 
Act of 1906. 


Betreves Pusiic Service ComMIs- 
ston Has No Power To Permit 
ComMPANY TO INCREASE RATES 


The company believes that the 
Public Service Commission has no 
power to permit it to imcrease the 
rate which the company may charge 
for gas supplied, in excess of the 
maximum rate of 80 cents per 1,000 
cu. ft. Should the company at- 
tempt to increase its rate it would 
be unable to collect the money. 
Chapter 48 of the Consolidated Laws 
of the State provides “that the 
charging by any gas company of a 
rate in excess of that permitted by 
law shall be a complete defense to 
any action by such company against 
any consumer for any unpaid bill.” 
It would therefore be the duty of the 
Attorney-General of the State or the 
District Attorney to prosecute the 
company for each violation of law, 
and endeavor to force and collect 
the enormous penalties prescribed by 
the law. 

The bill_of complaint then states 
that on Oct. 31, 1918, the Consoli- 
dated Gas Company had 498,660 con- 
sumers. It explains that if the com- 
pany charged these consumers a rate 
in excess of the statutory rate of 
80 cents and should discontinue the 
gas service to such consumers as re- 
fused to pay their bills, that the 
company would be subjected to a 
multiplicity of suits. A penalty of 
$1,000 was provided by the 80-cent 
law for each separate charge to any 
consumer in excess of the said statu- 
tory rate. It 4s explained that if 
the company should make a charge in 
excess of the said 80-cent rate each 
month to each of its consumers, the 
aggregate of the penalties so incurred 
in one year would amount to over 
$5,983,920,000, and the damage ‘to 
the company would be irreparable 
and absolutely destructive of all its 
assets, franchises and property. 


Step TAKEN WitH GREAT 
RELUCTANCE 


An officer of the Consolidated Gas 
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Company recently said that the ap- 
plication for an increase in the price 
of gas had been made with great 
reluctance. The hope had been cher- 
ished, the official said, that the com- 
pany could continue without being 
forced to take the step made. 

The company has been able to con- 
tinue to pay its dividends partly from 
other revenues than those derived 
from its gas business and partly from 
past earnings on the company’s 
other investments heretofore with- 
held from distribution to its stock- 
holders. 

There is no prospect of any im- 
provement in the coming year and 
it may be years before the conditions 
affecting the cost of labor and md- 
terials and other elements of cost 
resume a normal status. In the 
meantime the price of gas in New 
York City, the same as of all other 
commodities, should be adjusted to 
meet the increased cost of producing 
and distributing it. This has been 
done in about every other municipal- 
ity in the country. 

Assuming that the court will al- 
low us the increase we seek, the ef- 
fect upon the gas bills of the great 
majority of gas consumers ‘will be 
negligible—less, in fact, than one 
cent per day. The average gas bill 
in New York City amounts to about 
$28 per year. An increase of 25 
per cent would, therefore, affect the 
average bill about $7 a year, or two 
cents per day. Compared with the 
increase in the prices paid for other 
necessities, due to the war, it is 
very small, as every householder 
knows. 


INFREQUENCY OF CoMPLAINTS INDI- 
cates Errorts Have Nor 
BEEN IN VAIN 


Notwithstanding the inadequacy of 
its price for gas in the past, the com- 
pany has made every endeavor to 
maintain the high standard of serv- 
ice to the public which has charac- 
terized its record for many years. 
The comparative infrequency of 
complaints indicates that the com- 
pany’s efforts have not been in vain, 
notwithstanding its inability at all 
times to obtain an adequate supply 
of skilled labor. 

There has been no complaint to 
the company, during the last trying 
months, of a case of intentional 
neglect on the part of the company’s 
employees to promptly meet the 
wishes of our customers. 

There are tens of thousands of re- 
quests made to us each year for 
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personal attention. Thousands of 
these are perhaps of minor import- 
ance, but they are given the same 
prompt attention as is given to major 
cases.. In each case we meet the 
expense in time and labor. Large 
expenditures of money are made an- 
nually in the upkeep of our plants 
and distributing systems. Had this 
not been the case, the company could 
not have undertaken and success- 
fully met the demand of the United 
States Government at a critical time 
for the manufacture of explosive ma- 
terials, and carbon for the absorp- 
tion of the poison from the gases 
used by those countries with whum 
we were recently at war. 

We rent gas appliances and keep 
them in repair. This is not done in 
any other place in the country. The 
yearly rental is computed upon the 
basis of actual cost. The value of 
this service to gas consumers may 
be gathered from the fact that the 
Consolidated and its affiliated con: 
panies have 460,099 appliances out 
on rental. Thousands of dollars are 
expended annually on this mainten- 
ance and upkeep, and that is only 
one example of the scores _of items 
that go to make up the details of 
furnishing the unexcelled gas service 
which we have always given the cit- 
izens of New York City. 

We believe that the company’s un- 
dertaking to obtain a price for its 
gas which will give it a fair and 
reasonable return on its investment 
will meet with the approval of our 
customers. The Government recent- 
ly compiled figures showing that 
while prices of commodities had in- 
creased 66 per cent, the average fam- 
ily spends 14 per cent of its general 
expenses for moving-picture shows 
and only 1 per cent for the gas the 
family uses. 


Water Heater Company As- 
sets Ordered Sold at 
Auction in Bankruptcy 


The assets of the American 
Water Heater Company, of 110” 
North Sixth Street, St. Louis, have 
beén ordered sold at auction by 
the referee in bankruptcy. The 
property that will go under the 
hammer includes the entire water 
heater manufacturing plant, its 
stock and equipment, three letters 
patent issued by the United States 
Patent Office covering the auto 
matic water heater and cas burner 
construction of the company’s 
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product, and all the office furniture 
of the company. 

Allen Branin is trustee and Hor- 
ace L. Dyer, of the Central Na- 
tional Bank Building, St Louis, is 
attorney for the trustee 


Commission Issues Order Re- 
quiring Indiana Company to 
Stop Charging Consumers 
for Blowing Out Water 
in Pipes 

The commission issued an order 
requiring the Northern Indiana 
Gas & Electric Company, which 
operates in many northern Indiana 
cities, to cease charging consumers 
for the process of blowing out con- 
densed water that remains in serv- 
ice pipes leading from the mains of 
the company to the homes of con- 
sumers. Heretofore the company 
has been charging these consumers 
for its work in cleaning out these 
service lines, and the commission’s 
order points out that such a charge 
never has been authorized by the 
commission and is not legal. Com- 
missioners pointed out, however, 
that the company is entitled to 
charge for service in cleaning. out 
stoves, grates and similar appli- 
ances belonging to the consumers 
themselves, and that petitions from 
consumers to have the company 
refund such charges as these lat- 
ter will not be granted. 

The company operates plants in 
South Bend, Mishawaka, Fort 
Wayne, Decatur, Ossian, Bluffton, 
Michigan City, Lafayette. Peru, 
Wabash, Logansport, Frankfort. 
Lebanon, Crawfordsville, Ham- 
mond and elsewhere. 


Appeal Filed in Webster 
Groves Company Rate 
Reduction 


The St. Louis County Gas Com- 
pany, of Webster Groves, Mo.. 
which supplies gas to seven sub- 
urban towns about St. Louis, has 
filed an appeal -with the Missouri 
Fublic Service Commission asking 
that the commission’s recent order 
for an 8 per cent reduction in the 
company’s rates be set aside. 

Without warning the commis- 
sion several weeks ago ordered this 
company to reduce its rates to a 
schedule graduated from $1.30 per 
1,000 cu. ft. for the small .domestic 
consumer to 95 cents per 1,000 cu. 
ft. for big industrial consumers. 





The commission’s order of this 
reduction was accompanied by a 
statement indicating that the ac- 
tion was induced by what the com- 
mission apparently thought was a 
decline in the cost of coke to the 
St. Louis County Gas Company. 
Louis H. Fgan, general manager 
of the gas company, in his appeal 
from the commission’s ruling 
pointed out that a wrong interpre- 
tation was placed by the commis- 
sion on the coke cost figures pre- 
sented by the company. 


Waukegan Company Helped 
to Make Output of Shells 
Possible 


The North Shore Gas Company, 
of Waukegan, IIl., played an im- 
portant part in helping to supply 
the United States with 20,000,000 
three-inch shells in the world war. 
Toluol was used extensively in the 
manufacture of “T. N. T.” an ex- 
tremely high explosive used in the 
manufacture of shells. 

This product formerly was not 
taken into account by the local gas 
company as there was no market 
for it, but the fact that high ex- 
plosive shells were required in such 
numbers caused an immediate de- 
mand for toluol. The company 
turned its entire output of this 
product over to the government. 


Emergency Gas Rates Ap- 
proved 


The Board of Public Utility Com- 
missioners has denied the applica- 
tion of the Atlantic City Gas Com- 
pany for increased rates but has per- 
nitted the filing of a schedule of 
emergency rates for immediate con- 
sumption. An emergency surcharge 
-of 25 cents a 1,000 cu. ft. of metered 
gas to be added to the schedule of 
rates in force prior to June 26, last, 
is permitted. 





East Ohio Rates Raised — 
Effective Feb. 6 


Gas will be 37 cents per 1,000 ft. 
to the Cleveland consumer after Feb. 
6, M. B. Daly, president and general 
manager of the East Ohio Gas Com- 
pany announced recently. 

The new prices will be 37 cents 
gross and 35 cents net. Present 
prices are 31 cents gross and 30 
cents net. The net price is that with 
discount deducted before a specified 
time. 
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The change in the price of gas 
comes at the end of eight years of a 
ten-year contract with the city under 
which the company is operating. The 
advance is permitted in the terms of 
the contract and it is said the city 
has in its power no action to stop . 
the raise. 

Mr. Daly said that increase in the 
cost of production and distribution 
of the gas was the reason behind the 
advance. The new price will con- 
tinue until the termination of the 
ten-year contract, Feb. 6, 1921, he 
said. 

“Wells that cost from $5,000 to 
$6,000 before the war are costing 
from $14,000 to $16,000 now,” Mr. 
Daly said. 

“Cost of operation of wells and 
pipe lines has increased fronr 50 to 
60 per cent. The war tax has added 
to the cost of distribution.” 


Missouri Public Service Com- 
mission Without a Secretary 


The Missouri Public Service 
Commission again is without a sec- 
retary. Uel W. Lamkin, former 
superintendent of schools of Mis- 
souri, who was appointed to suc- 
ceed the late Secretary Bradbury, 
has resigned in order to accept-the 
managership of the St. Louis office 
of the Federal Board of Vocational 
Fducation with jurisdiction over 
Missouri, Kansas, Iowa and Ne- 
braska. 

The position of gecretary of the 
Missouri Public Service Commis- 
sion carries a salary of $3,600 a 
year. Mrs. Kate Morrow, assist- 
ant to the late Mr. Bradbury, is 
acting as secretary pending ap- 
pointment of a permanent secre- 
tary. 








Personal Notes 











D. M. Younc’s resignation as 
superintendent of the gas depart- 
ment of the San Diego (Cal.) Con- 
solidated Gas Company was accepted 
at the recent annual meeting. Mr. 
Young severed his connection with 
the San Diego concern to take over 
the management of the Tacoma 
(Wash.) Gas Company. As the 
Tacoma company is,’ like the San 
Diego Consolidated Gas Company, 
owned by the Byllesby interests, this 
change of positions is a prometion. 
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Sam C. Bratron, for the past 
eight years commercial manager of 
the Portland (Ore.) Gas & Coke 
Company, left Portland Jan. 15 for 
New York, where he has been ap- 
pointed manager of the commercial 
department of the Electric Bond & 
Share Company of New York, which 
is banker and fiscal agent for the 
American Power & Light Company 
and its many operating companies of 
which. the Portland Gas & Coke 
Company, and the Pacific Power & 
Light Company are a part. The ap- 
pointment is in the nature of a dis- 
tinet promotion, according to .Guy 
W. Talbot, president of the Port- 
land Gas & Coke Company, and is 
the direct result of the success -with 
which Mr. Bratton’s administration 
of the local position has been marked. 
Mr. Bratton came to Portland eight 
years ago and has been identified ac- 
tively with civic bodies, serving one 
—_ as president of the Portland Ad 

ub. 


Georce_S. SPEAKER, manager of 
the Lebanon (Pa.) Gas & Fuel Com- 
pany, was this afternoon unanimous- 
ly elected a member of the board of 
directors of the Lebanon Valley Fair 
Association, filling a vacancy in the 
directorate caused by a death. 


A. S. B. Litre, gas engineer of 
the Public Utilities Commission of 
Illinois, who obtained six months’ 
leave of absence, found it impossible 
to complete in that time the work 
on which he was engaged by the 
Central States Gas Company, Vin- 
cennes, Ind., and therefore the Ili- 
inois commission, at his request, ex- 
tended the leave of absence another 
month. Mr. Little will therefore re- 
turn to the commission with head- 
“quarters at Springfield, Ill., on Feb. 
1, 1919. His work for the Vin- 
cennes company embraced the re- 
modelling of the inclined ovens; the 
building of five benches of retorts, 
furnished by the “Missouri Fire 
Brick Company, St. Louis; the put- 
ting in of a new boiler; the building 
of a new retort house; revamping of 
the distribution system; complete 
change in the operation plans of the 
company, and starting of a new sys- 
tem of account. 


F. W. Beparp, general manager 
of the Citizens Lighting Company 
for the district from Cairo to La 
Salle, Ill., recently left La Salle for 
Champaign, to take up new duties. 
His new position has advanced him 


to the general managership of the 
street railways, electric and gas and 
steam heat utilities of Urbana and 
Champaign. 


BertraAM Diamonp, of Lockport, 
N. Y., is the new superintendent of 
the Norwich (Conn.) Gas; & Elec- 
tric Company. Mr. Diamond comes 
to the J. G. White people from the 
Lockport Gas & Electric Manage- 
ment Company, ‘and is therefore a 
new man ifi the system. He assumed 
his new duties Jan. 20. Mr. Dia- 
mond succeeds P. R. Chambers, who 
is now in charge of the Oneonta 
plant of the J. G. White Corporation. 


DanteEL Kremer, a former instruc- 
tor in the Palmyra High School, has 
taken a position with the Lebanon 
(Pa.) Gas & Fuel Company as book- 
keeper and entered upon his duties 
at the offices on North Eighth Street, 
having been honorably discharged 
from the army. He has just re- 
turned from the military camp at 
Camp Lee, Virginia, where he had 
been for the last six months. 


Joun Micuaet Wuite, 82 years 
old, civil war veteran and formerly 
superintendent of distribution of the 
Equitable Gas Light Company of 
New York, died at his home, 1237 
Union Street, Brooklyn, on Jan. 15 
of paralysis. 





Construction Notes 
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Bath’s New Gas Plant in 


Operation 

Bath's new gas plant is in success- 
ful operation. 

After the hardest kind of a fight 
against acute labor conditions, freight 
embargoes and tie-ups, mechanical 
difiiculties, bad weather and a thou- 
sand and one delays the Bath ( Me.) 
& Brunswick Light & Power Com- 
pany has completed its new gas plant. 

This plant is believed to be large 
enough to give Bath a supply of gas 
both adequate and satisfactory for 
its present needs and for future 
needs for a great many years to 
come. It will turn out in a few 
hours all the gas that Bath now con- 
sumes in a day—it will turn out in 
a day twice as much as Bath could 
use if every person in the city used 
gas for every practicable purpose. 
The starting of a new gas plant 
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relieves a condition that has been as 
unsatisfactory to the Central Maine 
Power Company, of which the Bath 
& Brunswick Light & Power Com- 
pany is a part, as it has to the people 
of Bath. When the Central Maine 
Power Company took over the Bath 
company and began to-conduct it as 
a subsidiary, it found the gas con- 
dition most unsatisfactory. It went 
to work as promptly as possible to 
improve conditions and did its best 
in the face of conditions that made 
fast work impossible. It was only 
as a result of securing priority in 
purchasing and making shipments 
that it was possible to get the work 
done at all. 


New Water Gas Set Installed 


at Arlington 
The ‘Arlington (Mass.) Gas 
Light Company. which supplies 


gas to the four towns of Arlington, 

3elmont, Lexington and Winches- 
ter, has recently installed a new 
9-ft. water gas set for making its 
gas. Its old plant had proved in- 
sufficient to meet the growing de- 
mands of its customers. Although 
no definite figures were given, the 
company states that its business 
had been gradually and steadily 
increasing. Its works, however, 
due to abnormal war conditions, 
have had to be confined to the sell- 
ing and delivering of gas to its cus- 
tomers in these four towns. No 
construction work on any large 
scale has been carried on. 

The company has four employ- 
ees in the service. The situations 
of these men are being held open 
for them, and the company expects 
the four to return there to work. 








By-Product Coke Oven Gas 


Turned Into Niagara Mains 
Semet-Solvay Company Furnishes 500,- 
000 Cu. Ft. per Day—Will Double 
That Amount After April 

By-product coke oven gas from 
the semet-Solvay plant near Buffalo, 
N. Y., was turned into the mains of 
the Niagara Light, Heat & Power 
Company of Tonawanda, N. Y., on 
jan. 9. The manufacturing plant of 
the company will now be used as a 
distribution-station with the gas mak- 
ing appartus kept as standby equip- 
ment for the present. 

The Semet-Solvay Company will 
furnish the Niagara company with 
500,000 cu. ft. of gas each 24 hours 
until April, when it is expected to 
furnish double that amount. 
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$500,000 Gas Plant Sold for 
Junk 


Machinery Out of Date 


Because the type of machinery 
used has been supplanted by the rapid 
progress of invention in the past 
five years, so that its use was no 
longer regarded as sound business, 
the costly gas generating plant of 
Southern Public Utilities Company 
on South Boulevard, Charlotte, N. 
C., is being broken up as junk and 
has been sold to a wrecking concern 
which is reducing the costly ma- 
chinery to scraps to be sold as scrap 
iron. 

Five years ago this plant was re- 
garded as near the last word in mod- 
erm gas generating equipment. 

“This machinery and the plant 
probably cost the company $500,000 
a few years ago,” said Supt. Wom- 
mack, of the Public Utilities Com- 
pany. 

“The machinery is in good condi- 
tion and the plant is, or was a few 
weeks ago, in first-class condition,” 
added Supt. Wommack, “but the 
type of machinery has been so rapid- 
ly supplanted by new inventions and 
more modern and more economical 
types of machinery, that the con- 
tinued operation of this plant did not 
seem profitable or desirable and 
therefore the company has decided 
to dispose of the whole plant as 
junk.” 

Everything about the plant but the 
building is included in the contract 
with the wrecking concern. The 
pliant was built to utilize gas from the 
local plant, where the machinery and 
processes used, converted the gas into 
power to be used in propelling street 
cars and for general power purposes. 
Many engineers had visited this plant 
but a few years ago to study its con- 
struction and to get acquainted with 
the process, then comparatively new, 
of gas generator operation. 


Plant Improvements at San- 
dusky 


The coal handling equipment for 
installation in the plant of The San- 
dusky (Ohio) Gas & Electric Com- 
pany has been received and the work 
of installing same is progressing 
favorably. Within a week it is ex- 
pected that a part of the equipment 
can be put in operation, which will 
be the first step toward reducing 
operating expenses. . 
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TAX PROBLEMS 


Epirep sy H. Exy Gorpsmiru, Certirrep Pustic AccouNTANT, 
Preswent Accurate Aupir Company, 1265 Broapway, Ney York City 














It is the object of this department to advise readers of the, American Gas En- 
GINEERING JouRNAL of the requirements of law in connection with income and excess 


profits taxes, and to answer questions in regard to individual cases. 


All letiers ad- 


dressed to the Editor, Tax Department, inquiring for information in relation to the 
tax laws, will be answered in this column, without charge. 


Inquiries 

Sir: I have heard many discus- 
sions as to the excess profits tax, 
and being in business alone, with- 
out a partner. having had a good 
business year in 1918, will [ have 
lo pay an excess profits tax? 

R. B. 


Editor’s Note: Under the pro- 
visions of the proposed revenue 
act, incomes of individuals are not 
subject to the excess profits tax. 
There ‘is, however, a graduated 
scale of surtaxes on incomes of in- 
dividuals in excess of $5,000, vary- 
ing from 1 per cent on incomes 
between $5,000 and $6,000 to 65 
per cent on incomes of $1,000,000 
and over. 


Sir: I have just been honorably 
discharged from the army, where 
I held a captain’s commission. I 
had been regularly employed be- 
fore I enlisted, and while in the 
army my employers forwarded to 
my wife the difference between the 
amount of pay received in the 
army and what they had paid me 
before. Must I make a tax return 
of this? Captain Greene. 


Editor’s Note: The salary which 
you received while in active serv- 
ice Overseas is not taxable, being 
particularly exempt from taxation 
under subdivision 8 of Section 213 
of the proposed’ revenue act, as 
follows: 

“The term ‘gross income’ does 
not include the following items: 

the amount received during 
the present war by a person in the 
military or naval forces of the 
United States as salary or com- 
pensation in any form from the 
United States for active service in 
such forces.” 

However, you have continued to 
draw your salary, or part thereof, 
from your employer, which money 
was given to your wife. As to 
that amount you must make an in- 





come.tax return in the same man- 
ner as any other person, and you 
are taxable on that regardless of 
the fact that you were in the army, 
subject to the specific exemption. 


Sir: My husband died in Aug- 
ust, 1918, leaving myself and son. 
and up to that time his earnings 
amounted to about $3.000. He was 
insured and I received $5,000 from 
a life insurance company on his 
death. Must ! file a tax statement 
in regard to this? Widow. 


Editor’s Note: Proceeds of life 
insurance policies are exempt from 
taxation, but the income received. 
by your husband prior to his death 
must be included in the tax return 
to be filed by the executor or ad- 
ministrator of his estate. As you 
have a child and are the head of a 
household, you would be entitled 
to a deduction of $2.200. 

If vou have had any income 
since your husband’s demise, that 
amount of income must be includ- 
ed in your tax return. 





Sir: I reside in a house that I 
own, and pay land taxes and in- 
terest on a mortgage. Are these 
expenses permitted to be deducted 
from my income tax report? 

Owner. 


Editor’s Note: The interest paid 
by you on the mortgage of your 
house, as well as your taxes on the 
property, is deductible expense on 
your income tax return, notwith- 
standing the fact that you reside in 
the house. 


Sir: I have put into some dwell- 
ing houses furnaces for the heat- 
ing of each one individually. I 
have been put to considerable ex- 
pense for this purpose, and beg to 
inquire if I can allow for this ex- 
pense when I file my income tax 
statement. Realty. 
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Editor’s Note: A heating plant 
or apparatus installed in any build- 
ing is considered as a permanent 
improvement to the property. and 
is not deductible as an expense. 

Your having ifstalled a furnace 
and the necessary apparatus for 
heating these dwellings makes a 
permanent improvement, as above 
stated, and your expense for doing 
so is*not deductible. 





Sir: Our corporation has a capi- 
tal of $10,000. During the years 
1914, 1915, 1916 and 1917 we ac- 
cumulated a surplus of $10,000. 
We have filed tax returns for these 
years. During the year 1918 this 
surplus was distributed to the 
stockholders. Will the corpora- 
tion be compelled to pay a tax on 
it this vear? J. B. Co. 


Editor’s Note: You are advised 
that there is no tax to be paid by 
the corporation as such. but the 
stockholders are liable to surtax at 
the rates prescribed by law for the 
years in which the corporation ac- 
cumulated the earnings from which 
these dividends were paid. The 
dividends shall be deemed to have 
been paid from the most recently 
accumulated earnings. 

It therefore becomes your duty 
to determine, for the information 
of the stockholders, when the $10,- 
000 dividend which you declared 
was earned. Assuming that it was 
earned as follows: $?.000 in 1914, 
$1,500 in 1915, $3,000 in 1916, 
$2,500 in 1917 and $1,000 in 1918, 
the individual stockholders would 
be compelled to report their por- 
tion of the dividend in just that 
proportion on their income tax re- 
turn. 

I call your particular attention 
to the fact that if at the time of the 
distribution of the dividend there 
had been earnings during 1918, the 
dividend will be considered to in- 
clude such earnings for the pur- 
pose of taxation. 

If you care to let me have full 

articulars. I would be pleased to 
answer your inquiry in detail in a 
self-addressed stamped envelope. 





Sir: Under the law as enacted 
in 1913, a partnership, when re- 
quested by the commissioner of in- 
ternal revenue or any district col- 
lector, was reauired to render a re- 
turn of the earnings, profits and 
income of the partnership (Sec- 
tion 107). 

Under this section there was no 
general call during 1915, 1916 and 
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191%. In 1918 a call was made for 
co-partnership returns with a net 
income: of $6,000 or more. The 
commissioner of internal revenue 
even at that time had the right to 
require returns from co-partner- 
ships having a net income of less 
than $6,000. 

In the proposed law the matter 
is not any further left to the dis- 
cretion of the commissioner, but 
it is made mandatory for each co- 
partnership to file a return no mat- 
ter what its earnings. 

There is no tax on co-partner- 
ships provided for in the law as it 
has been reported by the Senate, 
but a co-partnership return must 
be filed in order to give informa- 
tion to the commissioner with 
which to check up the returns filed 
by the individual co-partners. 
This, however. may be changed in 


' that co-partnerships may be sub- 


ject to excess profits and war taxes 
when the revenue law is finally 
passed. G. B. & Co. 





Editor’s Note: T have heard of 
several cases recently where cor- 
porations and others claimed to be 
liable at the 8 per cent tax rate un- 
der the 1917 revenue act, where 
the department upon the audit of 
their returns assessed them on an 
imaginary or a so-called presump- 
tive capitalization under Section 
210 of the revenue act. 

In my opinion this assessment 
in many cases was unjustified, and 
claims for refund may well be 
made with prospect of success. 

In order to consider your par- 
ticular case, you should send me 
more details. The genera! theory 
upon which the department has 
made these disallowances is, ac- 
cording to a statement made to me 
by one of the officials, that they 
considered a merchandising busi- 
ness to require an investment of 
capital. The department claims 
that if it is not invested by the 
principal it may be invested in the 
form of credit by the man from 
whom the taxpayer bought his 
goods. 

T feel that this contention would 
not be upheld by the commissioner 
upon an application for a rehear- 
ing and review, and that any ex- 
cess tax collected from you will be 
refunded if the commissioner can 
be convinced that your claim is 
justified. 

I should be pleased to hear fur- 
ther from you and others in a simi- 
lar situation. 
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Coinislesiis “Autboried 15- 
Cent Increase for Wau- 


kesha Company 


Through an order signed by the 
Wisconsin Railroad Commission 
on Dec. 28 1918, the Waukesha 
Gas & Electric Company has been 
granted another increase in com- 
modity rates. The raise granted is 
15 cents per 1,000 cu. ft. on the en- 
tire schedule. The company asked 
for an increase of 20 cents per 
1,000. Following is the summary 
of the commission’s order: 

1. That the applicant, the Wau- 
kesha Gas & Electric Company, be 
and the same hereby is authorized 
to temporarily discontinue its pres- 
ent rates for gas and to substitute 
therefor, subject to all other pro- 
visions of this order, the following 
schedule : 


Per 1,000 

Cu. Ft. 
First 10,000 cu. ft. per month..... $1.60 
Next 15,000 cu. ft. per month..... 1.40 
Next 25,000 cu. ft. per month..... 1.30 
Next 50,000 cu. ft. per month..... 1.20 
Next 100,000 cu. ft. per month.... 1.05 
Over 200,000 cu. ft. per month.... 0.95 


2. That the prompt payment dis- 
count of 10 cents per 1,000 cu. ft. 
now in effect be continued as a 
part of the temporary schedule 
herein authorized. 

3. That the rates herein author- 
ized may be put into effect for gas 
subsequent to the first meter read- 
ing following the date of this order 
and until further action is taken 
by the commission. 

4. That the Waukesha Gas & 
Electric Company shall monthly 
debit operating expenses and cred- 
it depreciation reserve with an 
amount not less than $425 per 
month in its gas department, and 
that the reserve so created shall 
be used only for the purposes pro- 
vided by the public utility law. 

5. That the commission retains 
jurisdiction to alter, amend or re- 
voke this order at any time. 


Tue Deposrrors Orr & Gas Com- 
PANY has declared a 20 per cent 
dividend for 1919, payable 5 per cent 
quarterly, beginning Jan. 31, to 
stockholders of record of Jan. 20. 


Tue West Lafayette Gas Com- 
PANY, West Lafayette, Ohio, capital 
$20,000 ; H. B. Walker, W. K. Mar- 
tin, ©. A. Wheaton, R. G. Snider 
and Tracy H. Sharwood. 
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RITER-CONLEY COMPANY 


STEEL CONSTRUCTION 
PITTSBURGH 


HIGH PRESSURE SERVICE GOVERNORS 


i} REYNOLD’S 
ARTIFICIAL GAS GOVERNORS 


AND 
2 NATURAL GAS REGULATORS 
COMBINATION STYLE For All Kinds of Pressure Reduction “OLD STYLE” 


(With Mercury Seal) (Without Seal) pits 
WRITE FOR CATALOG 
Representative 


"Gecaicccece — REYNOLD’S GAS REGULATOR (CO. “w= on st vo 


ANDERSON, INDIANA 
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A Thermostat That Can Be 
Attached to Any Make and 
_Kind of Water Heating’ 
Apparatus 

Recently we received through the 
mails literature describing the Jarvis 
“Flash Action” Thermostat, which 
made what looked like rather ex- 
travagant claims for it, such as, “we, 
believe it is the only Thermostatic 
Gas Control which permits the light- 
ing of the burner of the gas water 
heater from the small pilot light, 
without the intervening assistance of 
the copper gauze flame check and 
without any ‘back flash’ in the 
burner.” 

The man who edits this depart- 
ment of the JourNAL is always look- 
ing up the merits of all kinds of ap- 
paratus offered for sale through gas 
companies, and without making an 
appointment in advance, called on 
the B. Ryan Company, 60 East 10th 
Street, New York, who make the Jar- 
vis “Flash Action” Thermostat, and 
asked that they give him a demon- 
stration, and Mr. Ryan promptly 
complied with the request. 

On the test stand were three Jar 
vis “Flash Action” Thermostats at- 
tached to three heaters and boilers. 
In all three the heating flame was 
entirely out, as sufficient water had 
just been heated to the proper tem- 
perature; only the pilot light was 
burning. 

I lighted the three burners of the 
heaters with a beautiful bunsen flame 
by the drawing of water and with- 
out “any™Nback flash’ in the burner.” 
Still being skeptical I asked that the 
burners be taken off the heater. On 
examination I found that no flame 
check of any description was in any 
of the burners, bearing out in every 
particular the statement that the 
burner of the small gas water heater 
could be lighted “without the intér- 
vening assistance of the copper gauze 
flame check and without any ‘back 
flash’ in the burner.” 

The burners were replaced and the 
gas again lighted to heat the cold 
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water that entered the boiler to re- 
place the hot water withdrawn. 
When this cold water was heated 
to the proper temperature the Ther- 
mostat turned off the heating flame 
completely, showing that’ with this 
system the heating flame burns at 
its maximum when the water is re- 
quired to be heated or the heating 


flame is entirely out when the re-- 


quired amount of water is heated to 
the proper temperature. 





JARVIS “FLASH ACTION” THEKMOSTAT 


It has been the one object of the 
gas companies to see the “all gas 
kitchen,” and the main thing stand- 
ing in the way of seeing this condi- 
tion brought about is the “water- 
back” or furnace coil which delivers 
hot water. 

Another, feature that will com- 
mend it to the gas companies is that 
no extra gas service from the street 
main is required and no extra meter 
need be installed. The gas pipe serv- 
ice and meter already in the home 
will do. This means a considerable 
saving to the gas company. 

Another feature that will commend 
it to the householder is that the small 
gas water heater (any make) and 
the boiler (any size) already in the 
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home can be made into an efficient, 
economical and automatic hot water 
storage system, should mean much 
to the people of moderate circum 
stances as it put within their reach 
the luxury af automatic hot water at 
a small outlay for the installation. 

The Institute Department of the 
New York Tribune recently made 
an exhaustive test of the Jarvis 
“Flash Action” Thermostat in their 
taboratory. We quote a part of their 
report: 

“The Thermostat was connected 
to a gas tank water heater and 
was kept in service for a period of 
two months. During that time it did 
not once fail to operate, and kept 
a constant supply of twenty gallons 
of water at an average temperature 
of 170 deg. Fahr.” 

Water heating by gas should be- 
come one of the most valuable as- 
sets of every gas company. At 
present it is. almost at the bottom of 
the list. To bear this out allow us 
to quote from a Washington, D. C. 
report to one of the largest cities 
m the United States as to the propor- 
tion of gas consumed for the various 
purposes in that city. 


Open Flame Burning ........ 5% 
Mantle Lighting Burning ..... 20% 
Top Burner Cooking ......... 40% 
Ovens, Domestic and Indus- 
ARR TR WOE G8 Fe 20% 
Water Ties .:........... 5% 
High Temperature Industrial 
MS eee s,s TIER PARSE ee 10% 


Water heating by gas is only five 
per cent; it should be many more 
times than this if the cost for auto- 
matic hot. water was brought within 
the reach of the many by a cheap 
initial installation cost and an eco- 
nonzical upkeep, 

The B: Ryan Company is so satis- 
fied that this Thermostat will pro- 
duce satisfactory results under any 
conditions that they offer to send one 
to any gas company, charges pre- 
paid, so that they can be thoroughly 
tested in the laboratory/ or in any 
way desired. 
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McDONALD METERS 


NOTED FOR ACCURACY 





Consumers’ Meters, Regular and Prepayment. 
Meter Work of Every Description. Meters Repaired. 
Meter Provers. Correspondence Solicited. 


D. McDONALD & CO. 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


Station 
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Dependable 


Lessens 


Accuracy 





Maintenance 





With Sprague Meters it saves 
65 percent of the upkeep costs. Figure 
it on the years’ installations 
—then write for proof. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
Los Angeles, Cal., Davenport, Ia., San Francisco, Cal 











SPRAGUE METER COMPANY 
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_ THE MARYLAND METER 
“B” METERS 


| For Increased Capacity under 
Slow Speed Operation 





| ARTIFICIAL AND NATURAL 
GAS METERS, PREPAY- 
MENT METERS, STATION 
METERS, METER PROVERS, 
COMPLAINT METERS, &c. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION TO 
REPAIR WORK 


MARYLAND METER WORKS 


AMERICAN METER CO., Inc. 
Baltimore, Md. 


N. W. Representative—Northwest Gas & Electric 
Equipment Co., 412-415 Gasco Bldg., Portland,~ Ore. 
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GAS METEI 


STATION METERS 


GAS APPARATUS 
PREPAYMENT METERS 


THERE ARE UPWARDS OF 
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2,000,000 of Our Positive Pre-Payment Meters 











NOW IN USE IN THE UNITED STATES 


Repairing carefully done. Regular meters repaired and con- 
_verted into Prepayment Meters, if desired. Send for our catalog. 
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Jone. J.GRIFFIN & aie: 


15435 FO1521 RACE STRERY. 






PHILADELPHIA 


: 559 West a7™sT. ier NEW YORK CITY ‘a 














